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Ill. 


IV. 


- Procession of Bacchus from “Sylvia” 


HARRY JOHN BROWN 
and the 


Manhatten Concoit Onchostia, 


(21 musicians ) 


- DELIBES 
- REZNICEK 
WAGNER 
BIZET 


Donna Diana Overture 

Siegfried Idyll 

Carmen Suite ° 
eA a Oe 
Dragons d’Aleala—Toreador March 


FROM OLD VIENNA 

Women, Oh Women! (Lehar)—Caprice Viennois (Kreisler) 
—Tales from the Vienna Woods (J. Strauss) (Arr. BROWN) 
PARIS BY MOONLIGHT 


Pavane pour une Infante defunte 
Clair de Lune 


-  . RAVEL 
DE BU ss. BROWN 


BROADWAY REVIEW 


Stranger in Paradise (Borodin-Forrest)—Surrey with the Fringe 
on Top (Rodgers)—Standin’ on the Corner (Loesser)—I Whistle 
a Happy Tune eee Could Have Danced All Night 
(Loewe) . . ‘ . js ‘ fe - (Arr. BROWN) 








JOSEPH LIEBLING 
and the 


Faster Singers 


(A cappella mixed chorus of 20) 


Clemens Sanctus 


 (6part canon ) 
Gabrieli a i te oe ee 
Angelus Ad Pastores Est 
(Antiphonal, 12-part) 
English Group (Drinking Songs 
and Love Lyrics) 
Weelkes 


To Shorten V W inter’ s Sadness 
(Full chorus) 


Dowland. Sweet, stay awhile 
(Full chorus) 
Eccles . Wine Does Wonders 


(Men Only) 


Weelkes . What Have the Gods 
(Full chorus) 


Lawes - Silly heart 
(Solo quartet) 
Purcell . I gave her cakes 


(3 solo tenors) 





Dowland . 
Fine Knac ks for Ledtes 


(Full chorus) 


Anon. . We be soldiers three 
(Men only) 


Lotti. . . . «© Crucifixus 
(Fuil chorus) 

Bach . Singet Dem Herrn 
(Antiphonal) 


Cohn 
Three settings of Ogden Nash 
(Full chorus) 
Barber . . . Reincarnations 


(Full chorus) 


Rodgers-Liebling . 
“Carousel” Medley 
(Full chorus) 


Negro Spirituals. . ... . 
(Full chorus) 





THE PROGRAM'S THE THING! 


A FEW DATES STILL AVAILABLE FOR SEASON 1957-58 





The Carolers 


JANE JONATHAN ERIC 
WILSON WILSON CARLSON 
Soprano Tenor Bass-Baritone 
I. Trio from “The Creation” . ° Haydn 
Grazie agl’inganni tuoi (Faithless Nice) . Mozart 
Comic Trio “Das Bandel”’ Mozart 
THE CAROLERS 
II. My Heart’s in the Highlands 
Mein schéner Stern—Die Rose, die Lilie—Stille Trinen Schumann 
Ungeduld . i . : . ; ‘ Schubert 
’ JONATHAN WILSON 
lif. Aria: Un bel di, from “Madama Butterfly” (in English) Puccini 
JANE WILSON 
Comic Duet from “L’Elisir d’Amore” Donizetti 
JONATHAN WILSON and ERIC C ARLSON 
Trio from “Faust,” Act V. Gounod 
IV. Songs of the Auvergne . 


VI. 


Malheureux qui a une femme—Bere reuse 
Songs of Sweden . 
Peer Swineherd—Beneath the Stars 
Songs of America . 
Mother Tabby Skins—Black is the color of my true Love’s hair 
(with guitar accompaniment) 


ERIC CARLSON 


- Wanderlied—On Wings of Song Mendelssohn 
L’échelonnement des haies Debussy 
Vocalise en forme de Habanera Ravel 
Les filles de Cadix . Delibes 


JANE WILSON 
Romeo and Juliet Duo Tchaikovsky-Tanieiev 
JANE WILSON and JONATHAN WILSON 
Song of the Flea. re ‘ . Moussorgsky 
ERIC CARLSON 
Medley from Broadway Hit Shows 


THE CAROLERS 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
113 WEST 57th STREET 


7 CONCERTMEN 


and EDMOND KARLSRUD, bass-baritone 


(Male Chorus of 8 with Bass-Baritone Soloist ) 


I. Songs of Faith 


A Mighty Fortress Is Our God 


Libera Me, from a 


Eli, Eli . 


MR. K. ARLSRUD - THE CONC ERT MEN 
II. Die Rose, die Lilie, - Taube . 


Die Mainacht 
Zueignung 


III. Song of Spring 


The Rose Stood Bathed In Dew . 
Brumbasken I Bumba—Olaf, The Viking 
(RICHARD VOGT, Soloist) 


MR. KARLSRUD 


Luther 
Fauré 
Traditional 


Schumann 
Brahms 
Strauss 


Mendelssohn 
Schumann 
Grieg 


THE CONCERTMEN 


1V. Toreador Song, from “Carmen” 


MR. KARLSRUD and THE CONC ERTME N 


V. Sigmund Romberg Medle 


Bizet 


ey 
(WILLARD PIERCE, CHARLES POST, RICHARD VOGT, Soloists) 
THE CONCERTMEN 


VI. Songs of the Sea 


The Heart of a Sailor—Shenandoah—Blow Ye Winds 


VII. Songs of the South 


Swing Away, Pearly Gates—Sweet Little Jesus Boy—Joshua 


Fit De Battle of Jericho 


MR. KARLSRUD and THE CONCERTMEN 


Personal Direction: JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD 


“NEW YORK 


(AU programs subject to slight change) 
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Return of Callas Initiates 
Banner Season in London 


London.—From mid-January until 
the end of February has been an ex- 
citing six weeks in London. We have 
had visits from a number of outstand- 
ing foreign artists, both singers and 
instrumentalists; there have been two 
unforgettable performances of “Nor- 
ma”, the new production of “Meister- 
singer” and a revival of Tippett’s 
“Midsummer Marriage” at Covent 
Garden, as well as the first profes- 
sional production since 1920 of the 
complete “Trittico”, at Sadler’s Wells. 
And there have been the first perform- 
ances in London of the Walton Cello 
Concerto and Franz Reizenstein’s can- 
tata “Voices of Spring”. 

The return of Maria Meneghini 
Callas to Covent Garden after a three 
and a half year’s absence was eagerly 
awaited. We had two of the most ex- 
citing nights of opera that Covent 
Garden has known for many a day. 
Miss Callas’ voice was in excellent 
fettle, and apart from the now-accus- 
tomed sour note and occasional off- 
pitch singing, we found her better 
than ever. The voice is more beauti- 
ful and more closely knit than former- 
ly, and her interpretative powers 
greater than ever. 


“Norma” Duet Encored 


At the end of each of the two “Nor- 
ma” performances she received a stand- 
ing ovation from the capacity audi- 
ences. And at the second performance, 
after the “Mira, O Norma” duet, ad- 
mirably sung by Miss Callas and Ebe 
Stignani, such pandemonium reigned 
that the conductor, John Pritchard, 
had no alternative but to grant an 
encore of the cabaletta. The Pollione 
of Giuseppe Vertechi, who substituted 
for the indisposed Renato Gavarini, 
was something of an ordeal; but the 
new Oroveso, Nicola Zaccaria, dis- 
closed one of the most beautiful true 
bass voices we have heard in Italian 
opera since the war. 

The “Norma” came at the end of 
a thrilling operatic week, which had 
opened on Jan. 28 with the new 
“Meistersinger”. The Wagner work 
was sung in English, and was 
cast, with two exceptions, from the 
resident Covent Garden Company. 
Rafael Kubelik gave us a lightweight, 
decidedly un-Wagnerian account of 
the score, which missed many points 
and was lacking in warmth and poetry. 
His later performances picked up, 
and there was much good playing; 
but he is clearly no Wagnerian. 


James Pease’s Sachs 


The American bass-baritone James 
Pease, who is a member of the Ham- 
burg Opera, and whom we have al- 
ready heard at Covent Garden as 
Wotan, possesses one of the most 
beautiful bass-baritone voices in pres- 
ent-day German opera. He sang with 
a lovely tone, and portrayed Sachs as 
a younger man than usual. 

The other guest was Erich Witte, 
who, originally engaged as producer 
(he produces the Wagner works at the 
Berlin Staatsoper) and already known 
for his intelligent Loge in the London 
Ring”, was suddenly pitched into the 
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part of Walther when Richard Lewis, 
the scheduled tenor, had to withdraw 
from the cast three weeks before the 
premiere. It was found impossible to 
get another English-speaking or sing- 
ing Walther, and Mr. Witte learned 
the role in English and at the same 
time carried on producing the work! 
His stage production was in most re- 


(Eva), 


Marjorie Thomas 


By Peter Dracapze 


Milan.—The threat in early Feb- 
ruary and March that Italy’s opera 
houses would close down and summer 
festivals be canceled because of re- 
ported large-scale slashes in govern- 
ment support has now happily blown 
over. No closings are anticipated, and 
official announcements have been 
made already of programs for the 
Maggio Musicale in Florence and the 
Arena in Verona. The former will go 
on as scheduled from May 9 to June 
2, the Verona season from July 19 to 
Aug. 19 (See page 6). 

The unfortunate scare had its basis 
in a genuine situation — the financial 
difficulties encountered by opera house 
superintendents or managers when an 
expected one-fourth of the govern- 
ment subsidy was not forthcoming 
this year. The local press played up 
this concern with headlines reading 
“La Scala Closes in March” and 
“Maggio Musicale Canceled”, which 
were, however, based on fears rather 
than facts. 

In an interview with this writer, a 
government spokesman said that the 
theatres were getting the subsidies 
originally promised but that an addi- 
tional sum requested by the managers 
to meet their budgets had been re- 
fused. The managers had based their 
seasons’ plans on the full sum re- 
quested, a sum equivalent to that 
awarded by the government the pre- 
vious year and a sum they had ex- 
pected to receive. The government 
promised only three-quarters of this 
amount and stuck to its promise. So, 
in effect, the opera houses were sub- 


(Magdalena), 


Threat to Italian 


spects a very good one, but his Ger- 
man method of vocal production, and 
a voice that is not naturally beautiful 
or heroic, made him an unhappy 
choice for Stolzing. 

The triumph of the evening was 
scored by Covent Garden’s own Ger- 
aint Evans, whose Beckmesser was a 
cleverly etched study, and was ex- 
cellently sung in the bargain. Joan 
Sutherland was a vocally beautiful 
but dramatically pale Eva; Frederick 
Dalberg a sonorous Pogner; and Mar- 
jorie Thomas a delightful Magdalena. 
The new sets by Wakhevitch were dis- 





Houston Toger 


Act I of “Die Meistersinger” at Covent Garden, with Joan Sutherland 


and Erich Witte (Walther) 


ject to a one-fourth cut in the budget 
over the previous season. 

In spite of the theatre managers’ 
pleas, the government absolutely re- 
fused to turn over any more money, 
because they felt it would be an un- 
necessary drain on the national econ- 
omy and that the theatres should co- 
operate by cutting production costs. 

On their side, the managers claimed 
that their original budgets were nec- 
essary for satisfactory productions and 
continued existence. They said that 
excessive production costs did not 
stem from the individual artists, cos- 
tumes, scenery, and administration, 
but from the ever-increasing pay scale 
for the large masses of theatrical 
workers — orchestra, chorus, super- 
numeraries, stage hands, electricians, 
and so forth. In the case of perma- 
nent companies, such as those at La 
Scala in Milan and the Teatro dell’ 
Opera in Rome, the ruling of the 
dominant Theatre Workers Union re- 
quires for its members payment for 
12 months a year, plus a one-month 
paid holiday. Yet the major theatres 
are closed to the public for about five 
months a year. 

In most cases, box-office receipts 
cover the production costs involving 
artists, etc. In this case, the theatre 
managers, led by Antonio Ghiring- 
helli of La Scala, are making every 
effort to whittle them down. On the 
other hand, government subsidy is 
supposed to cover payments to the 
other, larger group of workers. These 
cannot be cut. 

Shorter seasons in smaller cities 
can carry on somehow with assistance 
from local governments, but the major 
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appointing; for other than a good first 
act, they were out of character with 
the piece. 

The Sadler’s Wells “Trittico” was 
most enjoyable on the whole; that is 
if one can take the treacly “Angelica” 
with its embarrassing final tableau. 
Elizabeth Fretwell, as Angelica, sang 
for the most part touchingly and 
beautifully, but showed by her in- 


‘ability to take top notes softly that she 


had been unwise to sing so many 
“Fidelios”. In “Tabarro” we had some 
loud and full-blooded singing from 
Victorio Elliott and Ronald Dowd; 
and, as Schicchi, Denis Dowling gave 
a highly enjoyable performance. 

The first part of the 1956-7 Covent 
Garden season came to an end on 
Feb. 28 with the second of two per- 
formances of Tippett’s enigmatic “The 
Midsummer Marriage”; we are still as 
bewitched as ever by the wonderful 
music and choral writing, but as be- 
fogged and bewildered as ever in try- 
ing to fathom what the libretto is all 
about. 

The company is now on a six-week 
tour of the provinces and will return 
to London at the end of April for the 
summer season. This will include ap- 
pearances by Victoria de los Angeles 
as Butterfly, under Rudolf Kempe, 
who will also conduct “Turandot”; 
the return of Zinka Milanov in 
“Tosca” and “Trovatore”; and most 
important of all, the first complete 
stage performance in London of the 
whole of Berlioz’s “The Trojans”. 
This will be conducted by Mr. Kube- 

(Continued on page 5) 


Opera Houses Dispelled 


theatres face financial crises without 
full guarantees from the national gov- 
ernment. R 

When asked why these workers can- 
not be laid off during the idle months, 
Mr. Ghiringhelli replied that such a 
move would be Forbidden by the 
union, but that he was also against 
the move because of the disruption it 
would cause in the smooth function- 
ing of the opera house. Any reduction 
in personnel would not only damage 
artistic standards of performance but 
would create a social problem in a 
country already full of unemployed 
people. 

Since Mr. Ghiringhelli feels that 
the utmost co-operation should be 
made with the government, he has 
announced that he will keep La Scala 
open for an additional two or three 
months during the 1957-58 season. 
Performances of popular operas will 
be given during August and Septem- 
ber, 1958, with leading singers and 
conductors. It will give summer tour- 
ists a chance to see Italian opera at 
its best and at the same time help the 
influx of precious dollars. 

Negotiations between the govern- 
ment and the theatres are still con- 
tinuing in an effort to guarantee the 
future of Italian opera houses, and it 
is hoped that a settlement will be 
reached within the next few months. 
In the meantime, the government has 
allowed the theatres to borrow needed 
funds from the national bank “Cassa 
del Mezzogiorno”, in order to com- 
plete their scheduled seasons. With the 
threatened crisis avoided, a_ stable 
future for Italy’s famous operatic tra- 
dition is envisaged once more. 
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Failure Points a Moral 


HE engagement between the Metropolitan 

Opera and the Ed Sullivan television show 

turned out, by common consent we are told, 
to be only a flirtation. The series of capsule opera 
performances, sandwiched between variety acts, 
was cancelled after Mr. Sullivan discovered that 
his Trendex rating dropped during the opera se- 
quences, although none of them lasted more than 
18 minutes, and after Mr. Bing balked at the 
idea of dividing the opera presentation into two 
sections with a ventriloquist between. 

We do not find anything deplorable, nor even 
remarkable, in this mutual disenchantment. But 
we do think the incident points a moral for all 
who are seeking to propagate serious music in 
this country. Everyone is in favor of exposing as 
many new people as possible to the beauties of 
art music (Sullivan claims that 153 millions 
viewed the Metropolitan series on his program). 
But efforts to popularize music as sheer entertain- 
ment can be pushed so far that they begin to have 
an effect opposite to the one intended. 

In the present instance opera hadn’t a ghost of 
a chance, in our opinion, and was rendered an 
actual disservice in the manner and in the context 
in which it was presented. The Sullivan program 
is a typical variety show in the classic Keith- 
Albee tradition. It attracts a popular family audi- 
ence of the same sort that supported the old two- 
a-day circuits. The height of artistic excellence in 


those days was the inevitable Prof. So-and-So, 
a piano-crusher who invariably played “his own 
version” of Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody 
in octaves at top speed and was hugely admired 
as a species of acrobat. The professor probably 
couldn’t get on the Sullivan show today, but the 
basic psychology of the vaudeville audience has 
not changed much. 


To present four to 18 minutes of grand opera 

cold to this audience is grotesque, from the 
point of view of the show, and the height of folly 
for opera and the people who appear in it. Opera 
still is a strange and inexplicable thing to a large 
majority of our people, particularly when sung in 
a foreign language, and to throw at them, com- 
pletely without preparation and out of context, 
several minutes of something of which they can 
make neither head nor tail, is a piece of danger- 
ous snobbery which can only confuse matters 
further for them. It can even create an impres- 
sion of ludicrousness which may prove very diffi- 
cult to overcome when one wants to go to them 
with a legitimate performance. 

S. Hurok’s Producers Showcase productions, 
Omnibus, and of course the NBC Opera Theatre, 
have offered shining examples of how to present 
serious music to a mass audience. The Metropoli- 
tan-Sullivan fiasco is a perfect example of how 
not to do it. 


A Banner Opera Season 


72nd season, it can look back on out- 

standing achievements, both in freshening the 
repertoire and in strengthening existing produc- 
tions and casts. Of major significance in 1956-57 
was the revival of Wagner’s “Ring” cycle after six 
years’ absence. Public response was so overwhelm- 
ing that three complete cycles had to be given 
(for the first time in the history of the Metro- 
politan), and the widespread notion that Wagner 
is poison at the box office these days was given its 
quietus. Distinguished new artists from Germany 
and Austria were brought over to supplement 
those in the company, and our musical life was 
profoundly enriched by this ambitious under- 
taking. 

The season opened with a revival of “Norma” 
for the Metropolitan debut of Maria Callas, who 
promptly stirred up storms of stimulating contro- 
versy while filling the house for every perform- 
ance. Proud indeed is the company that can pre- 
sent in one season not only this prima donna but 
also two others of equal fame and popularity— 
Renata Tebaldi and Zinka Milanov. Nor is 
the Metropolitan strong only in sopranos. Casts 
have been strong in every department. Probably 
no other company in the world today could rival 


A S the Metropolitan Opera rounds out its 


On the front cover 





Director of the American Concert Choir and Orchestra, Margaret 
Hillis got her initial start as a choral conductor in 1950 with the Tangle- 
wood Alumni Chorus. In addition to conducting the American Concert 
Choir in nationwide tours and in a distinguished annual series of con- 
certs in New York, she has also been choral director of the New York 
City Opera and the American Opera Society, and she has prepared her 
own group for Little Orchestra Society and Chicago Symphony programs 
on numerous occasions. She has recently become associated with the 


NBC Television Opera Theatre. 


A native of Kokomo, Ind., Miss Hillis studied at the University of 
Indiana and with Robert Shaw at the Juilliard School of Music. She has 
recorded several Stravinsky choral works for Vox, and has appeared on 


the roster of singers in Verdi’s “Don Carlo” or 
in several other current productions. 

The debuts of the brilliantly gifted American 
artists Mattiwilda Dobbs (as Gilda, in “Rigoletto”) 
and Irene Dalis (as the Princess of Eboli, in “Don 
Carlo”) and the introduction of the Italian so- 
prano Antonietta Stella to American audiences 
demonstrated that the Metropolitan is as alive to 
outstanding young talents at home as it is abroad. 
Others of promise have brightened casts through- 
out the season. 


ITH Bruno Walter, Fritz Stiedry, Dimitri 

Mitropoulos, Erich Leinsdorf, Fausto Cleva 
Jean Morel and other conductors at the helm, the 
hard-worked Metropolitan Orchestra once again 
proved its metal. Whether in Wagner’s “Ring”, 
Strauss’s “Arabella”, Mozart’s “The Magic Flute”, 
or Verdi’s “Ernani” and “Don Carlo”, the orches- 
tra demonstrated a virtuosity and versatility that 
would receive much more acclaim, were it a sym- 
phonic body alone in the limelight. 

The Metropolitan is also extremely lucky in its 
comprimario singers. Very few companies, if any, 
could provide such beautiful performances of the 
roles of the three Rhine Maidens, or of the three 
Ladies and the three Genii in “The Magic Flute”. 


the Dumont Television network in evening concerts. Choral clinics and 
workshops throughout the United States and Canada have availed them- 


selves of her assistance. Miss Hillis has taught at the Juilliard School of 


MARGARET 


Music, the Guilmant Organ School, and Manhattanville College of the 


Sacred Heart, and has taught choral and orchestral conducting at the 
Union Theological Seminary. (Photograph by Alfredo Valente, New 


York, N. Y.) 
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(Continued from page 3) 

lik and produced by Sir John Géiel- 
gud. Blanche Thebom will make her 
London debut, as Dido; the Canadian 
tenor Jon Vickers will be Aeneas; and 
Amy Shuard, Cassandre. The first 
performance is scheduled for June 6. 
There will be several performances 
between that date and the end of 
July. After the Edinburgh, Salzburg 
and Bayreuth Festivals, the Covent 
Garden “Ring” under Mr. Kempe will 
have two complete performances be- 
ginning in mid-September. 


Walton’s Cello Concerto 


The first London performance of 
the Walton Cello Concerto was given 
at a Royal Philharmonic Concert on 
Jan. 23 by Gregor Piatorgsky, who 
had created the work at Boston a 
few weeks earlier under Charles 
Munch; in London he was accom- 
panied by the BBC Orchestra under 
Malcolm Sargent. Walton has a big 
following, but the critics were di- 
vided; the younger generation find- 
ing little new in the work, the older 
reading more into it than your cor- 
respondent could find. That it is easy 
to listen to and that it provides the 
soloist with a meaty part is not de- 
nied; but Walton seems to have few 
original ideas these days. 

Franz Reizenstein’s “Voices of 
Night” was conducted by Josef Krips 
with the London Symphony; the work 
had previously been performed last 
spring in Cincinnati under Mr. Krips 
with Suzanne Danco, who was also 
the soloist at its London premiere. 
It is a setting of various English 
poems about night, including contri- 
butions by Shelley, Coleridge, Cam- 
pion, and Christopher Hassall, who 
compiled the anthology. A pity in the 
circumstances that Miss Danco’s 
words were so indistinct. Musically 
it is a very competent piece, with 
some exciting choral writing 

Two interludes from Menotti’s “The 
Island God” were introduced to the 
English public by Thomas Schippers 
at the first of two concerts he con- 
ducted at the Royal Festival Hall with 
the Royal Philharmonic. We were not 
impressed by the music, but were de- 
cidedly impressed by the technique 
and results that Mr. Schippers dis- 
played in Rossini’s “Semiramide” 
Overture and Tchaikovsky’s Fourth 
Symphony. We would like to hear 
what he can do with the classics 
though. At the same concert Rosalyn 
Tureck played Bach’s D minor Piano 
Concerto with her accustomed musi- 
cality and skill. 


New Roumanian Conductor 


Another conductor whose acquaint- 
ance we were glad to make was the 
Roumanian, Constantin Silvestri, who 
opened the London Philharmonic ser- 
ies of concerts entitied “Music of a 
Century” and made them play as 
they have not since the days De 
Sabata conducted them. His reading 
of Debussy’s Three Nocturnes”, and 
Scriabin’s “Poem of Ecstasy” were 
outstanding. 

The Pro Arte Orchestra gave two 
concerts during February, both of 
which were notable for the fact that 
they were conducted by women. The 
first conducted by Ruth Gipps, the 
British composer, included her can- 
tata “The Cat” and Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, and the second, by the 
Swiss Hedy Salquin, the Brahms Vio- 
lin Concerto (soloist, Desmond Brad- 
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ley) and Britten’s “Les Illuminations” 
(soloist, Austin Miskell). 


Three pianists who have delighted 
London audiences recently are the 
Hungarian Annie Fischer, the Amer- 
ican Andor Foldes, and the boy prod- 
igy Alan Schiller. Miss Fischer’s re- 
cital at the Wigmore Hall and Mr. 
Foldes’ at the Festival Hall unfor- 
tunately clashed; but as we had heard 
Mr. Foldes before both on the radio 
and in the concert hall, it was to 
Miss Fischer that we went. Her play- 
ing was powerful, fluent and lyrical 


in turn; and her account of the Schu- 
mann Fantasy in C major was a tour- 
de-force. Allan Schiller, aged 12, 
played the Beethoven First Concerto 
with the Liverpool Philharmonic under 
John Pritchard with a first-rate tech- 
nique and, what is more important, 
with a musical insight and poetry that 
were little short of miraculous. 

Other recitals of distinction have 
been given by Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, 
admirably accompanied by the young 
German conductor Wolfgang Sawal- 
lisch, in a Hugo Wolf program, the 
violinist Tossy Spivakovsky, and a 
group of young artists assembled by 
Lies Askonas in a concert called 
“Voices of Tomorrow”. This last event 
introduced a beautiful Uruguayan so- 
prano, Raquel Sartre, who should go 
far. —Harold Rosenthal 


Dobbs, Bjoerling, Nilsson 
In Stockholm Opera Casts 


Stockholm. — Mattiwilda Dobb’s 
first appearance in opera in Sweden 
on Feb. 17 caused a roar of applause, 
and rightly so. She sang Gilda in 
“Rigoletto” with ease, charm, and en- 
chanting beauty, her coloratura flaw- 
less. Equal to her in an expressive and 
deeply moving performance was Erik 
Sundquist as the jester. Kerstin Meyer 
was a fine Maddalena, and Kurt Ben- 
dix conducted skillfully. On Feb. 22, 
Miss Dobbs sang the Queen of the 
Night in “The Magic Flute”. Because 
of her success, an extra performance 
of “Rigoletto” was arranged on Feb. 
25. 

Jussi Bjoerling’s guest appearances 
in Stockholm were ended on Feb. 10 
with a special performance of “Aida”, 
an event for his admirers, as he has 
not sung Radames for years. Except 
for some strained top tones, the per- 
formance as a whole was very fine 
and was awarded tremendous acclaim. 
Aase Nordmo, as Aida, and Erik 
Sundquist, as Amonasro, both sur- 
passed their earlier high level. Their 
duet in the Nile scene was the high 
spot of this memorable performance. 


Sixten Ehrling conducted. The Swe- | 


dish-American mezzo-soprano Henny 
Ekstrém made her stage debut on the 
occasion, exhibiting a voice of wide 
range and uneven production. 


“Turandot” Restored 


After an interlude of ten years, 
“Turandot” was given a grand revival 
on Feb. 23, with Birgit Nilsson in the 
title part, Elisabeth Sdderstrém as Liu, 
Luigi Carrara as Calaf, and Folke 
Jonsson as Timur. Herbert Sandberg 
conducted. 

Miss Nilsson’s Turandot was a mag- 
nificent portrayal. Her glowing so- 
prano easily carried over the heavy 
orchestration; her voice was. rich and 
full. Miss Séderstr6m’s Lid was mov- 
ing and exquisitely sung, and Mr. 
Carrara, showing improvement in all 
respects, sang his high notes with ease 
and freshness. The choruses sang su- 
perbly, and as a whole the perform- 
ance turned out to be the most spir- 
ited achievement by the theatre for a 
long time. 

In a broadcast matinee on Feb. 10, 
Arnold Schénberg’s “Pierrot Lunaire” 
was performed for the first time since 
its original presentation to Swedish 
listeners in 1937. Kerstin Meyer was 
an admirable and able soloist and 
Siegfried Naumann conducted know- 
ingly. 

Pierre Fournier was the successful 
soloist in Dvorak’s Cello Concerto, 
with Ferenc Fricsay as conductor, on 
Feb. 20 and 21. Mr. Fricsay later 


conducted Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, with Aase Nordmo, Henny 
Ekstrom, Richard Holm, and Sigurd 
Bjérling, as fine soloists. The concert 
was repeated three times. At his fol- 
lowing guest appearances with the 
Konsertf6reningen, Mr. Fricsay con- 
ducted Beethoven’s Piano Concerto 
No. 1 and Bartok’s Piano Concerto 
No. 3, with Geza Anda as soloist. 

If any work can be called the 
“Swedish national opera”, it might be 
Wilhelm Peterson-Berger’s “Arnljot”, 
first given in 1910. The plot deals 
with human problems of the year 
1000, when the philosophy of the 
White Christ was making its way 





Enar Merkel Rydberg 


Birgit Nilsson as Turandot at Royal 
Opera in Stockholm 


through Scandinavian minds. In mood 
and meaning the music reflects the 
heart of Sweden. Once a year, in con- 
nection with the composer’s birthday 
on Feb. 27, the work usually is per- 
formed at the Stockholm Opera. This 
year it happened on March 3. 

Vocally and dramatically, Sigurd 
Bjérling embodies the title part in a 
way that for this generation of listen- 
ers has made him the Arnijot, the 
independence - craving Viking-philos- 
opher who has to abandon his ideals 
for the natural instincts of heart. 
Another important part in the work 
is the Laplander girl, Vaino, here 
touchingly portrayed by Eva Prytz, 
soprano. Bright singing and noble 
bearing characterized Aase Nordmo’s 
Gunhild, the woman to whom Arnl- 
jot once was betrothed. Stig Wester- 
berg was the conductor. 


—Ingrid Sandberg 


Revival of Debussy Work 
Attracts Parisian Public 


Paris.—The most intriguing failure 
to be revived recently at the Paris 
Opera, in a gallant but foredoomed 
attempt to restore the reputation of 
D’Annunzio as librettist, has been the 
lavish production of Debussy’s “Le 
Martyre de Saint-Sébastien”. Inciden- 
tally, this also marks the debut of 
“Claude de France” within the august 
precincts of France’s national opera 
house, for previously his “Pelléas et 
Mélisande” has only been seen at the 


Ludmilla Tcherina as Saint-Sébas- 
tien at the Paris Opéra 


R. Le Duc 





smaller Opéra-Comique, and the orig- 
inal presentation of “Le Martyre de: 
Saint Sébastien” took place at the 
popular Chatelet* Theater. 

It would have been more interest- 
ing and even amusing to have revived 
“Le Martyre” as a period piece with 
Bakst’s original décors, rather than 
dress it up as a super-pseudo-modern 
spectacle in the best Drury Lane pan- 
tomime tradition, complete with prin- 
cipal boy! Except for the scene with 
the big tree on which Sébastien is 
martyred, the décors were not par- 
ticularly distinguished. 

The artistry of Ludmilla Tcherina, 
who really identified herself with the 
hero, was undisputed, and she looked 
most beautiful. Serge Lifar devised 
the choreography and mime, and the 
music in the hands of Louis Foures- 
tier was faithfully and sensitively ren- 
dered. The failure of the work was 
esthetic rather than popular, for the 
Opera was sold out each time it was 
performed. 

Just before leaving for Lisbon to 
conduct a season with the Vienna 
State Opera Company at the San 
Carlos Theater, George Sebastian 
conducted an outstanding concert 
performance of Bartok’s one-act opera 
“Bluebeard’s Castle” with the Orches- 
tre National at the Théatre Champs- 
Elysées. Michael Szekely, the splendid 
bass who lately left the Budapest 
Opera, and Klara Palankay, an intel- 
ligent and sensitive soprano of the 
same theatre, sang this opera in the 
original Hungarian. It was highly re- 
warding to hear a performance in 
which soloists and conductor were all 
sufficiently familiar with the original 
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text to enable them to present it as a 
living and integrated whole. 

More first-rate Bartok was heard 
when Andor Foldes played the Sec- 
ond Piano Concerto, also with the 
Orchestre National, this time con- 
ducted by Manuel Rosenthal. Soloist 
and conductor were in perfect accord, 
and the concerto moved forward in a 
dynamic manner to the climax of the 
last movement. Mr. Foldes, who 
played magnificently, scored a great 
personal success and was repeatedly 
recalled. Mr. Rosenthal also con- 
ducted a new Sinfonia by Marcel 
Mihalovici, as well as Martinu’s “La 
Bagarre”, written in 1926 to mark the 
occasion of Lindbergh’s arrival by 
plane at Le Bourget after his historic 
Atlantic flight. 


“Rasoumovsky” Quartet Series 


The Hungarian Quartet were in top 
form in two recent Paris concerts. 
The first included another Bartok 
work, the splendid Sixth Quartet. The 
second concert was in the nature of 
an experiment. For the first time (and 
possibly the last) they played the three 
Rasoumovsky quartets of Beethoven 
at one sitting. From the public’s point 
of view, this achievement was a huge 
success. 

Arthur Grumiaux returned to Paris 
to play Beethoven’s Violin Concerto 
with overwhelming acclaim at the 
Palais de Chaillot, where he was ac- 
companied by the Pasdeloup Orches- 
tra. This was an intensely beautiful 
performance. 

Franco Gulli, who was heard with 
the Virtuosi di Roma in the fall and 
who was a soloist at the Scala Or- 


chestra concerts this season, returned 
to Paris to give his first recital. His 
clear and virile playing did more than 
justice to a highly demanding pro- 
gram. 

Three Vocal Recitalists 

Three outstanding singers have 
given recitals in Paris. Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf and Victoria de los 
Angeles, who both have a faithful 
public here, were heard in the large 
Théatre des Champs-Elysées, where 
their recitals have become highlights 
of the Paris season. The Mexican 
mezzo-soprano Oralia Dominguez was 
heard in the Salle Gaveau. She will 
no doubt soon be giving her recitals 
in the Théatre des Champs-Elysées, 
too, for she already has a following, 
and her warm, deep, rich voice was 
admirable in a varied program. 

In recent months a number of 
“festivals” of Honegger’s music have 
been heard in Paris, and hardly a 
week goes by that does not feature a 
work of his in a concert or on the 
radio. This predominant interest is 
the reward of death, but no amount 
of adulation can disguise the fact that 
for many years his output had been 
sinking into ever deeper gloom, hard- 
ly relieved by his efforts to be vigor- 
ous and bright, which recalled rather 
than recreated an earlier idiom. The 
concentrated panorama of Honegger’s 
music indicated to me that the early 
works, such as “Pacific 231” and 
“King David” (original orchestration), 
with which he made his reputation in 
the days of “Les Six”, remain his 
most satisfying and original works to- 
day. —Christina Thoresby 


Pizzetti Opera, Dallapiccola 
Seore Featured in Florence 


Florence.—Pizzetti’s “La Figlia di 
Jorio” has had its first Florentine per- 
formance, with great acclaim for the 
composer. He directed the conserva- 
tory here once, so there is still a feel- 
ing that he belongs to the city. 

Bruno Bartoletti conducted a fine 
performance, with two excellent pro- 
tagonists — Luisa Malagrida as Mila 
de Codra, and Angelo Loforese, as 
Aligi. Miss Malagrida had a strong 
Stage personality and a full-blooded 
voice very fitting to this role. Lesser 
parts were filled with excellence, es- 
pecially by Piero Guelfi as Lazaro, 
Aureliana Beltrami as Ornella, and 
Lari Scipioni in the part of Candia. 
Scenery by Renato Guttoso was in 
excellent harmony with the tragedy, 
if a little too realistic. 


“Canti di Liberazione” 


Luigi Dallapiccola had the first 
Italian performance of his “Canti di 
Liberazione” through the RAI choir 
and orchestra. This work, ended 17 
years after he began his first “protest 
music”, is a fitting conclusion to his 
great triptych—the “Canti di Prigi- 
onia”, “Il Prigioniero” and now the 
new “Canti di Liberazione”. The work 
expresses the composer’s faith in an 
ultimate liberation, and that the op- 
pressors of free men will meet de- 
struction. His texts are taken from 
Sebastiano Castellio, “Exodus”, and 
the “Confessionum” of St. Augustine. 

Technically, there is an abyss be- 
tween this work and the early “Canti 
di Prigionia”. Even “Il Prigioniero” 
is now left behind, and the composer 
has eliminated the concessions to con- 


ventionality which once characterized 
12-tone writing. He is now much more 
a “purist”, and constructivism is very 
evident in choral parts. But ail this is 
a sublimation of his esthetic through 
discipline; the human values of this 
work are just as great as ever, and I 
have no doubt these “Canti” will re- 
main one of the greatest landmarks 
of this century’s music. The music has 
a strong emotional appeal, and its 
workmanship demonstrates much 
more than mere craftsmanship. Her- 
mann Scherchen conducted the work, 
and the RAI choir did a fine job on 
the difficult score. 


Martucci Centenary Observed 


Symphony concerts at Florence 
have featured Martucci’s centenary, a 
fitting remembrance of the man who 
re-created Italian instrumentalism. It 
is unfortunate that in setting Italians 
back on the road to instrumental 
music (and the fruits have not been 
insignificant), he chose the wrong 
road himself—that of following Ger- 
man models. His own music is very 
near Brahms, and at its best has the 
same nobility and grace. But his First 
Symphony and the Piano Concerto 
we heard here are mixtures of pow- 
erful movements and uninspired ones. 

Among many modern works played, 
the most outstanding have been Luigi 
Dallapiccola’s Variations for Orches- 
tra, commissioned by the Louisville 
Orchestra, and Bruno Bartolozzi’s 
Concerto for Orchestra. Bartolozzi’s 
Concerto has abundant vitality. In 
this 12-tone music his personality 
bursts through, and his incisively 





marked themes and rhythms paint a 
strongly colored picture. 

The “Amici della Musica” concerts 
of chamber music have featured I 
Musici, the Detmold Instrumental En- 
semble, the Zurich Chamber Orches- 
tra, the Arcangelo Corelli String Or- 
chestra, the Hungarian Quartet, the 
Angelicum orchestra, and the usual 
bouquet of virtuosos. But I was par- 
ticularly attracted by an American 
Negro group, the Fisk Jubilee Sing- 
ers. They sang without music and 
with no conductor, yet their unanimity 
was exemplary. Their program of 
spirituals and modern American pieces 
was very enjoyable, in much contrast 
to our European taste and tradition. 
Original music by Norman Lockwood, 
John Wesley Work, Sol Berkowitz, 
and Tom Scott was of a racy type we 
do not normally come across. 

—Reginald Smith Brindle 


Zagreb Opera Gives 
Work by Croatian 


Zagreb, Yugoslavia—On Feb. 9, 
the opera “Mother Margarita” by the 
Croatian composer Krsto Odak had 
its world premiere as a stage work at 
the Zagreb Opera, together with the 
Yugoslavian premiere of Ibert’s opera 
“Angélique” and of Menotti’s “The 
Medium”. The Zagreb company 
achieved a notable success in these 
three short works. 

Odak composed “Mother Marga- 
rita” as a radio opera, and it was per- 
formed in that version last year. He 
then reworked the score for the thea- 


Mariana Radeff and Mladen Jagust 
in “The Medium” at Zagreb Opera 


tre. In leading roles were Mariana 
Radeff, Bianca Dezman, Noni Zunec, 
and Tugomir Alaupovic. Stanko Gas- 
parovic was the stage director and 
Zvonko Agbaba the scenic designer. 

Vlado Habunek in his direction of 
“Angélique” reached a new level in 
his work here. He succeded in cap- 
turing the comic atmosphere vividly, 
with the aid of Bosko Rasica’s admir- 
able scenery, which was modern and 
simple in style. In the title role was 
Mirka Klaric, gifted young soprano, 
who is an expert actress as well. Also 
excellent were Milivoj Kucic, Tugo- 
mir Alaupovic, Franjo Paulik, Piero 
Filippi, and Ivica Kis. 

The strongest impression of the 
three operas, however, was made by 
Menotti’s “The Medium”. Unforget- 
table was the performance of Mariana 
Radeff, a famous Yugoslavian Car- 
men, in the role of Madam Flora. 
Her portrayal of the brutal and psy- 
chologically disturbed woman was su- 
perbly penetrating. Vera Grozaj was 
appealing as Monica; and the young 
ballet dancer Mladen Jagust was 
striking as the dumb boy Toby. In 
other roles were Janja Hanzek, Vje- 
kica Marusic, and Gregor Radeff. 
Vladimir Habunek directed the pro- 





duction, Bosko Rasica designed the 
scenery, and Vanda Pavelic the cos- 
tumes. All three operas were con- 
ducted with elan by Dimitri Zebre. 

The Belgrade Ballet gave the Yugo- 
slavian premiere of Bala Bartok’s bal- 
let “The Miraculous Mandarin” on 
Feb. 10. Dimitri Parlic’s choreog- 
raphy was excitingly novel and crea- 
tive; and Dusan Ristic staged the 
work. The young ballerina Dusanka 
Sifnios was admirable as the Girl, as 
were Stevan Grebeldinger as the Man- 
darin, Dusan Momcilovic, as the old 
Gentleman, and, as Gangsters, Gradi- 
mir Hadzi-Slavkovic, Stevan Zunac, 
and Borivoje Mladenovic. Mr. Par- 
lic’s ballet set to Bizet’s Symphony in 
C was also performed. Kresimir Bara- 
novic conducted both scores. 

French and Swedish Pianists 

Many foreign artists visited Yugo- 
slavia for concerts in January and 
February. Monique de la Bruchol- 
lerie, who has appeared here several 
times with orchestras, gave piano re- 
citals in Zagreb and Belgrade very 
successfully. In Belgrade she also was 
heard with the Belgrade Philharmonic 
in Mozart’s D minor Concerto and 
Tchaikovsky's B flat minor Concerto, 
playing brilliantly and _perceptively. 
The Swedish pianist Hans Leigraf, 
who made his Yugoslavian debut last 
year, returned to Belgrade with a pro- 
gram made up of Mozart, Schubert, 
Bartok, and Debussy. He showed 
great stylistic sensitivity. 

The well-known pianist Nicolai Or- 
loff was heard in recitals in Zagreb 
and Belgrade, playing works by Bee- 
thoven, Chopin, Taneieff, Tajcevic, 
Ravel, and Liszt. He was also soloist 
with the Zagreb Philharmonic under 
Samo Hubad in Chopin’s E minor 
Concerto. The Czechoslovakian pian- 
ist Joef Palenicek appeared in Zag- 
reb, Belgrade, and other cities, play- 
ing music by Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Janacek, Dvorak, and Bala- 
kireff. The Polish pianist Vladislaff 
Kendra made his debut in Yugoslavia, 
playing Chopin and Liszt. 

—Dragan Lisac 


Seven Productions Set 
For Florence Festival 


Florence, Italy. — Seven operatic 
and oratorio productions have been 
announced for the Maggio Musicale 
Fiorentino, which will take place from 
May 9 to July 2. Cherubini’s “Lo 
stendardo di Granata” and Rossini’s 
“La donna del lago” will be given 
their first revivals in this country. Ja- 
nacek’s “Katja Kabanova” will be 
given its Italian premiere, presented 
by the National Opera Company of 
Belgrade; Wagner’s “Tristan und 
Isolde” will be given uncut in German; 
Perosi’s oratorio “Resurrezione de 
Cristo” will be performed in_ the 
Piazza della Santissima Annunciata; 


Monteverdi's “Orfeo” will be staged’ 


in the Boboli Gardens; and Verdi's 
“Ernani” will complete the reper- 
toire. 


New Singers 
For Edinburgh Fete 


Edinburgh.—In addition to Maria 
Callas and Giuseppe di Stefano— 
singers whose appearances in the 
opera productions of the Piccola 
Scala at this year’s Edinburgh Fes- 
tival have already been announced— 
casts for the productions will include 
Giulietta Simionato, Graziella Sciutti, 
and Eugenia Ratti; Fernando Corena, 
who was heard as Falstaff at the 
1955 Festival; and Luigi Alva, Franco 
Calabrese, Rolando Panerai, and 
Nicola Zaccaria. 
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Attendance Doubled at Third 


Annual Opera Conference 


Attendance at the third annual 
Central Opera Service Conference, 
held in New York at the Hotel Roose- 
velt on March 29 and 30, was vir- 
tually double that of last year. More 
than 300 people, representing 90 
opera producing organizations from 
28 states and the District of Colum- 
bia, were on hand to discuss ways by 
which operatic production may be 
increased in this country. 

Based on experiences of the 1956 
conference—the first on a large scale 
—improvements were made in the 
scheduling and presentation of events. 
Conference activities were confined to 
one auditorium; staged, filmed, or 
taped operatic scenes gave a sampling 
of production techniques; exhibits of 
posters, photographs, and _ opera 
scores were put on display by opera 
groups and music publishers. Finally, 
there seemed a better balance in the 
discussions regarding large and small 
companies, since the conference at- 
tracts groups of great financial diver- 
sity, from the struggling opera work- 
shop to the Metropolitan Opera. 

Sponsored by the National Council 
of the Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion, the conference again had as 
chairmen Boris Goldovsky, of the 
New England Opera Theatre, and 
Mrs. Norris Darrell, of the National 
Council. 

Performance Statistics 


Mrs. John DeWitt Peltz, editor of 
Opera News, once more led off the 
meetings with her succinct survey of 
operatic activity in the United States. 
She reported a total of 3,581 full- 
length staged productions between 
Oct. 15, 1955, and Oct. 15, 1956. Of 
these 1,875 were from the standard 
repertory; 1,706 from the contempo- 
rary repertory. Six hundred organiza- 
tions were involved, of which the 184 
college groups showed the largest 
growth. One company in four is pro- 
fessional, and the number of non- 
professional companies is increasing. 

Rose Palmai-Tenser told how the 
Mobile Opera Guild, after only a few 
years of activity, operated in the 
black. She stressed the need for year- 
round activity (workshop productions 


Rose Palmai-Tenser, Mo- 


between large-scale professional pro- 
ductions), full co-operation of busi- 
nessmen and others in the community 
(making them aware of details of 
production), and for borrowing scen- 
ery and musicians from other com- 
munities (Central City and New Or- 
leans, respectively ). 

In a business discussion, it was re- 
ported that a revised edition of the 
recently published*“Opera Manual” 
was under way, that monthly bulle- 
tins were being issued now by the 
National Council, and that the Cast- 
ing Service was gradually getting 
under way. This last is a list of sing- 
ers, with their addresses, who have 
sung certain roles and the companies 
they have sung them with in the last 
five years. 


Expanding the Repertoire 


The conference was then focused 
on one theme for the rest of the day 
—expanding the repertoire in a way 
to attract the standard public, whether 
the operas are old, new, standard, or 
nonstandard. 

Elemer Nagy, of the Hartt College 
of Music, Hartford, Conn., in speak- 
ing of revivals of little-known works, 
said that the opera’s subject matter 
should be timely and that the pro- 
ducers should be “in love” with the 
music. Michael Pollock, of the New 
York City Opera, described a staging 
of “Carmen”, in which he used sym- 
bolism to tie the story and music to- 
gether, and mentioned a new transla- 
tion of “Tosca” by John Gutman, set 
in Eastern Europe. 

Kurt Herbert Adler, of the San 
Francisco Opera, related his experi- 
ences with unusual works or in fresh 
treatment of standard works. Moshe 
Paranov, of Hartt College, felt that a 
score may be edited to make the 
drama stageworthy and the singer’s 
diction clear. Mr. Paranov then con- 
ducted scenes from Gluck’s “Armide”, 
which Mr. Nagy had staged so suc- 
cessfully at Hartt College this season. 

Speakers on the subject of produc- 
ing modern opera included Peter Paul 
Fuchs, of Louisiana State University; 
Felix Brentano, of Peabody Conserva- 
tory; Erich Leinsdorf, former director 


of the New York City Opera; and 
Hans Busch, of the Metropolitan 
Opera. Points stressed were the need 
for a strong libretto, for repeat per- 
formances of new works (financial 
aid from government or foundations 
must be sought), for composers and 
singers to work together, for less 
lavish, more imaginative staging. 

Mr. Goldovsky then conducted a 
special group of singers in Jan Meyer- 
owitz’s “The Meeting”, placing the 
orchestra behind the stage sets to 
heighten the dramatic impact of the 
stage action. 

The second day of the conference 
considered projects that extend oper- 
atic activity. Mrs. Arthur M. Reis and 
Edward Davison, of Hunter College, 
outlined an exchange program for 
college opera productions. Mark Schu- 
bart and Frederic Cohen, of the Juil- 
liard School of Music, presented 
plans for the Opera Institute for Con- 
ductors to be held at their school in 
April in co-operation with the Amer- 
ican Symphony Orchestra League. 

Mr. Goldovsky described an opera 
leadership training program conducted 
at several schools. Herbert Graf, of 
the Metropolitan Opera, told of the 
research project he is working on to 
study the possible establishment of 
resident repertory companies in this 
country. 

The Value of Regional Auditions 

Howard Hook, Jr., of the National 
Council, pointed out the value of the 
Regional Auditions conducted by the 
Council, and David Wodlinger, of 
the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, spoke briefly of the Fulbright 
program, which has sent young Amer- 
icans to study opera abroad. 

Taped accompaniments as an aid 
to opera rehearsals were demon- 
strated by Sarah Caldwell, of Boston 
University, and a group of students 
from the school. 

A kinescope of the second act of 
“La Bohéme”, as produced by the 
NBC-TV Opera Theatre, was shown 
and the special problems involved in 
such productions discussed by Charles 
Polacheck, associate producer. 

Useful staging techniques were 
shown by members of the Karamu 
Theatre of Cleveland, directed by 
Benno D. Frank, in scenes from 
Bloch’s “Macbeth”. The After Dinner 
Opera Company, directed by Richard 
Flusser, demonstrated its portable 
theatre, used in a European tour last 


AT THE CENTRAL OPERA SERVICE CONFERENCE 


Mrs. Norris Darrell, conference co-chair- 
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Moritz Bomhard, Kentucky Opera; Kurt Herbert Mrs. 
Adler, San Francisco Opera; Mrs. 
Warren, National Council; 
president; Richard Karp, Pittsburgh Opera 


George Henry 
John Brownlee, AGMA 


summer, and then presented Gerald 
Cockshott’s “Apollo and Persephone”. 
Taped analyses of scenes from 


Puccini operas by the Baltimore Civic 
Opera, made by Rosa Ponselle, ac- 
cented drama through vocal expres- 
sion. 

A final series of discussion groups 
considering various kinds of profes- 
sional and educational opera units in- 
volved Arturo di Filippi, of the Opera 
Guild of Greater Miami; Richard 
Karp, of the Pittsburgh Opera; Car- 
men Savoca, of the Tri-Cities Opera; 
Wilfred Bain, of Indiana University; 
Don Earl, of Brigham Young Uni- 
versity; Theron R. McClure, of Ohio 
State University; and Nicholas Fla- 
gello, of the Manhattan School of 
Music. 

At the delegates’ luncheon on 
March 29, Mrs. August Belmont, 
founder and president of the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild, introduced as 
guest of honor Rudolf Bing, general 
manager of the Metropolitan, ‘and as 
guest speaker Cyril Ritchard, director 
and =o player of the Metropoli- 
tan’s “La Perichole”. 

On March 30, the luncheon was 
presided over by Mrs. Darrell. John 
Brownlee, baritone of the Metropoli- 
tan and president of the American 
Guild of Musical Artists, was guest 
speaker. He told how AGMA keeps 
its rules flexible to aid both singers 
and opera companies, and then re- 
ferred to a new bill being introduced 
into Congress for the establishment 
of a National Performing Arts Foun- 
dation for government support of 
opera in this country. 

Elected to succeed Boris Goldovsky 
as co-chairman of the Central Opera 
Service Committee for the coming 
year was Elemer Nagy. Mrs. Darrell 
will continue as co-chairman, and 
Erich Leinsdorf was named vice- 
chairman. —R. A. E. 


Chicago Opera 
To Open With Otello 


Chicago.—The fourth season of the 
Lyric Opera of Chicago will start ct. 
11 with Verdi’s “Otello”. Mario del 
Monaco will sing the title role; Re- 
nata Tebaldi, Desdemona; and Tito 
Gobbi, Iago. 

The season will run through Nov. 
30—a seven-week run which will be 
the longest to date of the company, 
which began three years ago. 


James Douglas, 


Washington (CD. C.) 
Opera Society; Howard 
Hook, National Council 

Louis Melancon 
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Krenek, Meyerowitz Operas 


Staged in Illinois Festival 





_ Champaign - Urbana, Ill. — The 
eighth University of Illinois Festival 
of Contemporary Arts, under the di- 
rection of Allen S. Weller, festival 
chairman, is being held between 
March 3 and April 16. This year six 
programs of music, recommended by 
the University’s Festival Music Com- 
mittee and sponsored and supported 
by the Fromm Music Foundation, are 
receiving their first performances. 

On March 3, two chamber-music 
concerts offered works by Ingolf Dahl, 
Irving Fine, Andrew Imbrie, Gunther 
Schuller, and Halsey Stevens in their 
first hearings. 

Two Sundays later, Ernst Krenek’s 
“The Bell-Tower”, after the story by 
Herman Melviile, with libretto and 
music by the composer, and Jan 
Meyerowitz’s “Esther”, with libretto 
adapted from the Biblical legend of 





the feast of Purim by Langston 
Hughes, were premiered. 

“The Bell-Tower” has one of those 
horror plots that Melville occasionally 
indulged in. It concerns a proud, half- 
mad Renaissance bellcaster, Banna- 
donna, who has been commissioned 
by an Italian city to fashion a large 
bell for the town tower. In his mania- 
cal zeal to create a masterpiece of 
bellcasting he kills his foreman, Gio- 
vanni, whose blood flows into the 
molten metal and thereby causes a 
flaw in the finished bell. Giovanni's 
daughter, Una, is infatuated with the 
masterful Bannadonna. Learning that 
he has deliberately killed her father, 
she tries in vain to push the bellcaster 
from the tower. He in turn “liqui- 
dates” her and reproduces her face 
on the bell. When the bell is to strike 
one, a dreadful figure strikes down 
Bannadonna instead. Later, the bell 
splits open on a singie blow, disclos- 
ing the human blood in ‘the alloy that 
caused the fault. 

For such. 2 taut, fast-moving one- 
act drama Krenek employed the 12- 
tone technique for chamber orchestra 
and singers to excellent éffect. The 
orchestration threw off fascinating 
tints of colcr while adhering to the 
motives abstracted from the 12-tone 
row, but the audience, concentrating 
mainly on the declamatory and tune- 
less vocal parts, found the whole per- 


formance hard going but listened with 
rapt attention. 

Both the cast of student singers and 
the orchestra of student and faculty 
performers acquitted themselves well 
under the able direction of John Gar- 
vey. The unpretentious but effective 
stage sets were designed by George 
Talbot. Both operas were produced by 


Right: Ernst Kre- 
nek (left) and 
Ludwig Zirner, 
producer, watch 
Donna Sue Bur- 
ton, as Una, and 
Manfred Capell, 
as Bannadonna, 
in ‘*The Bell 
Tower” (New Ga- 
zette Photo by 
Chuck Farmer) 


Left: Bruce Foote, 
as Ahasuerus, and 
Elaine Quint, as 
Esther, in Jan 
Meyerowitz’s “Es- 
ther”, given with 
“The Bell Tower” 
at the University 
of Illinois Festival 
of Contemporary 
Arts 


Ludwig Zirner, who also conducted 
the performance of “Esther”. 

Mr. Krenek was present to receive 
the plaudits of the audience for his 
compelling though acerbic work. 

The Meyerowitz opera was in three 
acts with 16 scenes. The frequent 
changes of scene, with a minimum of 
props, a change of pillar here and of 
hanging there, were accomplished 
smoothly and quietly without imped- 
ing the flow of action and music. 

The story of “Esther” is too well- 
known to need retelling here. Unfor- 
tunately, the musical idiom, despite 
its half-hearted attempts to be “mod- 
ern” and exotic, was too familiar in 
its tonal deployment to make this 
premiere a significant one. Perhaps, 
with a larger orchestra and a more 
sumptuous production, it would pro- 
vide a welcome and much - needed 
novelty for the repertoires of profes- 
sional opera companies here and 
abroad. Though the vocal line was 
also largely declamatory there were a 
few numbers, such as Esther’s aria in 
Act III, that purveyed some musical 
sustenance to the audience present. 

At times the indistinct articulation 
and timid vocal production of some 
members of the large cast prevented 
the words (both operas were sung in 
English) from getting across. In con- 
trast, Bruce Foote (faculty), as King 
Ahasuerus; his artist - pupil, Donald 


Henrickson, as Haman; and James 
Bailey (faculty), as Mordecai, pro- 
jected both word and tone with seem- 
ing ease and with becoming action. 

The costumes for both productions, 
attractive and in good taste, were de- 
signed by Laura Zirner. 

For its third offering the festival 
presented “The Bewitched—a Dance 
Satire” in a prologue, ten scenes, and 
epilogue, the music and book by 
Harry Partch, the choreography and 
staging by Alwyn Nikolais, on March 
26. 


Interest in the performance was 
centered on the strange assortment of 
instruments that Mr. Partch had 
assembled, some of them devised by 
himself to give out pitches, 43 to the 
octave, others adapted from instru- 
ments used in the Far East, such as 





the Japanese Koto, and varieties of 
the marimba family. But, alas, inter- 
est soon flagged in the strange sounds 
that were produced. It could be said 
that one heard new sounds but little 
new music. 

The choreography, devised and pre- 
pared in New York, had little or no 
relation to the fanciful program pub- 
lished by Mr. Partch, but it was self- 
contained and altogether delightful in 
itself. Scene 4, a satire on modern 
art, was the hit of the production. 
Two figures, encased in jersey cloth, 
sat on boxes and reproduced the kind 
of exaggerated planes and figures that 
one sees in avant garde painting. With 
the strange music as background this 
was a most delicious evocation. Both 
the choreography and the expert 
group of dancers who mimed it were 
the triumph of the evening. 

The young student musicians dis- 
tinguished themselves in performing 
the difficult and tricky rhythms and 
pitches. John Garvey conducted. 

—Howard Talley 


Broadcast Premiere 
Of Friedlander Work 


Norman, Okla.—The premiere of 
Ernst Friedlander’s First Cello Con- 
certo was broadcast March 24 by the 
Oklahoma City Symphony, Guy Fra- 
ser Harrison conducting, over the 
Mutual Broadcasting System. Mr. 
Friedlander, teacher of cello and 
chamber music at the University of 
Oklahoma school of music, was solo- 
ist in his own work. 

Mr. Friedlander joined the Okla- 
homa faculty last September. He and 
his pianist wife, Marie, recently re- 
turned from a concert tour of New 
Zealand and Australia, where he also 
appeared as soloist with the Sydney 
Symphony. 





Nell Rankin, as Carmen, and An- 
drew Gainey, as Escamillo, in the 
Birmingham Civic Opera produc- 
tion of Bizet’s opera 


Birmingham Opera 


Presents Carmen 


Birmingham, Ala.—Another mile- 
post was passed in this industrial city’s 
cultural growth when Nell Rankin, 
Montgomery, Ala., contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera, made her oper- 
atic debut in her home state on March 
25, in “Carmen”. 

A packed house, with hundreds 
turned away from the 2,700-capacity 
Temple Theatre, gave ovation after 
ovation for Miss Rankin and the ex- 
cellent cast in the Birmingham Civic 
Opera production. 

This second production by the non- 
profit civic opera association definite- 
ly established the organization, which 
had its beginning last year in Shades 
Valley High School here, as an im- 
portant organization in our city. It is 
added to such musical groups as the 
Birmingham Civic Ballet, Birmingham 
Symphony, Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation Committee, and Birmingham 
Music Club’s Artists Series, which 
enrich the life of Birmingham. 


Company Visits Montgomery 


The Birmingham Civic Opera 
moved the company on to Montgom- 
ery the following night for a second 
performance of “Carmen”, for which 
Miss Rankin’s home town turned out 
en masse, with the Governor, his staff, 
and members of both the Senate and 
Congress in the capital city audience. 

Andrew Gainey, former leading 
baritone with the New York City 
Opera, and with the NBC-TV Opera, 
now on the music faculty of the Bir- 
mingham Conservatory of Music, 
sang Escamillo. Gene Smith, of Ralph 
Errolle’s Opera-Arts Association of 
Atlanta, Ga., sang Don José, and 
Elizabeth Winslow, formerly of the 
Martyn Green Gilbert and Sullivan 
Company, and former soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic under Tos- 
canini, now a resident of Birmingham, 
sang Micaéla. 

The Birmingham Civic Ballet, 
which has received national recogni- 
tion, provided the dancers for “Car- 
men”, and the Birmingham Sym- 
phony, conducted by Arthur Lipkin, 
was in the pit for the two perform- 
ances. 

James Hatcher, director of the 
Town and Gown Civic Theatre of 
the University of Alabama, Birming- 
ham Extension, was stage director. 
and Martha Dick McClung, of the 
voice department of the Birmingham 
Conservatory of Music, producer. 
Local artist Mary Eleanor Bridges de- 
signed and executed the sets and cos- 
tumes, except for those of Mr. Gainey 
and Miss Rankin. 

The Birmingham Civic Opera was 
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founded and incorporated two years 
ago under the leadership of Mrs. Mc- 
Clung, who serves as executive vice- 
president and producer; Lily May 
Caldwell, music editor, the Birming- 


ham News; Arthur Lipkin, conductor, 
Birmingham Symphony; Mrs. Henry 
P. Johnston, chairman Birmingham 
Metropolitan Opera Guild; and other 
cultural leaders.—Lily May Caldwell 


Metropolitan, Local Company 


Give Opera in 


Philadelphia. — Winter perform- 
ances of opera in Philadelphia took 
place at the Academy of Music with 
less regularity than of yore. However, 
on Jan. 23, the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera staged one of the country’s 
few performances, this season, of 
Verdi's “Otello”. Ramon Vinay gave 
a superb reading of the title role and 
Cesare Bardelli was a_ razor-keen 
Iago. Anna Marie Kuhn sang the 
music of Desdemona with power and 
assurance. Giuseppe Bamboschek ex- 
ercised authority on the podium. 

On Feb. 12, the Metropolitan 
brought its first performance of “Die 
Walkiire” to the Academy in nine 
years. Dimitri Mitropoulos led a 
magnificent performance, lyric and 
dramatic by turn, with Margaret Har- 
shaw in excellent form as Briinnhilde 
and Otto Edelmann a big-voiced but 
rather rigid Wotan. Blanche Thebom 
was the admirable Fricka. New here 
were Marianne Schech and Wolfgang 
Windgassen as Sieglinde and Sieg- 
mund. Both impressed as being well- 
routined, rather small-scale artists by 
true Wagnerian standards. Kurt 
Boehme, also new, was a rather mild 
Hunding. 

On Feb. 14, just 50 years to the 
day since Farrar and the Metropoli- 
tan gave Philadelphia its first “Mad- 
ama Butterfly”, the Puccini opera was 
presented again at the Academy by 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera. Dor- 
othy Kirsten sang Cio-Cio-San for 
the first time here, with admirable 
but not sensational results. The so- 
prano took a very tenuous high D 
flat at her first entrance. John Alex- 
ander was a good-looking, believable 
Pinkerton and sang well indeed, while 
John Brownlee brought his mellowed 
art to the role of Sharpless. Eleanor 
Knapp was an unusually dramatic 
Suzuki, and Giuseppe Bamboschek 
provided a definitive reading of the 
score. 

Madeira as Carmen 


On Feb. 26, the Metropolitan pre- 
sented its penultimate offering of the 
season with a performance of “Car- 
men”. Jean Madeira was the rather 
wild - and- wooly gypsy, though she 
sang with plenitude of tone and spirit. 
Richard Tucker and Ettore Bastianini 
made José and Escamillo solid citi- 
zens—solid citizens who sang telling- 
ly. Lucine Amara was a charming 
Micaéla, and Mr. Mitropoulos con- 
ducted well. 

On March 15, the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera came across with the 
city’s only “La Traviata” of the sea- 
son. Dolores Mari replaced Beverly 
Sills at the last moment as Violetta, 
giving a smooth account of the title 
role. Jon Crain was a rather vehe- 
ment Alfredo, and Louis Quilico won 
the evening’s honors with a beauti- 
fully vocalized Germont pére. Mr. 
Bamboschek conducted. 

On March 19, the Metropolitan 
bade farewell of the season to Phila- 
delphia, bringing “Il Trovatore” to 
honor the Academy of Music centen- 
nial celebration. It was in February, 
1857, that the Academy housed its 

t opera performance — “Trova- 
tore”. Antonietta Stella and Irene 
Dalis made their Philadelphia debuts 
on this occasion, singing Leonora and 
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Azucena. Miss Stella delighted with 
her trenchant, enthusiastically pro- 
jected Leonora, while Miss Dalis 
proved a surprise, as she offered a 
very dramatic and convincing Azu- 
cena. Jussi Bjoerling was the clean- 
voiced Manrico, and Ettore Bastia- 
nini a handsome and resonant di Luna. 
Nicola Moscona was Ferrando, and 
Max Rudolf’s tempos seemed singu- 
larly right. The audience lavished ap- 
plause on the performance. 

William Steinberg conducted the 
Philadelphia Orchestra on Jan. 18. 
The Pittsburgh maestro gave a mas- 
terly reading of Beethoven’s “Eroica” 
Symphony, and also offered Brahms’s 
“Academic Festival Overture” and 
Albéniz’ “Iberia”, orchestrated by En- 
rique Arbés. The conductor was 
warmly received by the Friday after- 
noon subscribers. 

Rodgers Conducts Own Music 

Richard Rodgers conducted the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in a program 
of his own music on Jan. 22 at the 
Academy. Availing himself of the 
support of Annamary Dickey, Clara- 
mae Turner, William Tabbert and 
John Russell, Mr. Rodgers gave a 
rousing account of a half dozen of his 
scores. 

A tribute to the late Arturo Tos- 
canini in the form of the Funeral 
Music from “Gétterdimmerung”, 
initiated the concert of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra which marked Eugene 
Ormandy’s return from his winter 
vacation. Mr. Ormandy also presented 
Hindemith’s “Nobilissima Visione” 
and Roy Harris’ Symphony No. 3, the 
latter in the presence of the com- 
poser. The Brahms First Symphony 
completed the program. 

- Benno Moiseiwitsch was the soloist 

at the concerts Feb. 1 and 2. The 
pianist was heard in Beethoven's 
“Emperor” Concerto, of which he 
gave a big-scale performance. New 
was Louis Gesensway’s tone poem 
“Now Let the Night be Dark for all 
of Me”. This mood picture, which 
leans towards Slavic brooding, was 
well received. Mr. Ormandy’s phras- 
ing of Schumann’s “Rhenish” Sym- 
phony was a delight. 

Bruckner’s Symphony No. 4 was 
the focal point of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s programs of Feb. 8 and 
9. The hour-long work was given a 
resplendent enfoldment and appreci- 
ated by many listeners. The rest of 
the program was labeled all-Viennese 
by Ormandy, which meant that one 
heard music by Mozart, Hellmes- 
berger and Johann Strauss, Jr. 

On Feb. 15 and 16, Mr. Ormandy 
offered the “Manzoni” Requiem of 
Verdi. His soloists were Leontyne 
Price, Nan Merriman, Richard Tuck- 
er, and Giorgio Tozzi. Mr. Tozzi 
walked away with the considerable 
honors, though Miss Price’s exquisite 
and ethereal upper-scale pianissimos 
made a magical effect. Miss Merri- 
man was adequate; Mr. Tucker, out 
of his element. Mr. Ormandy domi- 
nated the performance, availing him- 
self of the combined Rutgers Univers- 
ity Choir and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra Chorus. 

The Student Concert of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, on Feb. 18, had 
Jean Casadesus, pianist, for its solo- 


ist. He played with admirable effect 
Ravel’s Concerto in G major and 
pleased his youthful hearers. Mr. 
Ormandy conducted Beethoven, 
Strauss and Mussorgsky. 

Norman Carol, violinist, playing 
Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole”, was 
the soloist with the orchestra on Feb. 
22. His performance, while very sure 
and stylistic, lacked a strong personal 
stamp. Mr. Ormandy also played 
Hindemith’s “Mathis der Maler” and 
a fantasy from Strauss’s “Die Frau 
ohne Schatten”. 

On March 1, Charles Munch came 
to conduct the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra for the first time, while Mr. Or- 
mandy journeyed to Boston to lead 
the symphony up there. Mr. Munch 
made a splendid and profound effect 


with his musicianly shaping of the © 


music of Albert Roussel’s Symphony 
No. 3, Ravel’s “Le Tombeau de 
Couperin”, Honegger’s Symphony No. 
2, and an excerpt from Berlioz’s 
“Roméo et Juliette”. The splendid 
discipline and integrity of the Boston 
conductor were always apparent; the 
orchestra responded nobly. 

At Mr. Ormandy’s return on March 
8, Isaac Stern was the soloist, playing 
Mozart’s Concerto No. 3, in G major, 
and Wieniawski’s Concerto No. 2, in 
D minor. The Mozart, a very beauti- 
ful work, had not been heard here in 
44 years. Mr. Stern played like a 
great artist. Mr. Ormandy gave the 
Prokofieff Symphony No. 5, which 
again impressed as a very great or- 
chestral work. 

On March 15, Mr. Ormandy pre- 
sented a program labeled The Bach 
Family. The audience heard the great 
Passacaglia; the Organ Sonata in E 
flat major, transcribed by the conduc- 
tor; and the Brandenburg Concerto 
No. 6, as well as fine examples by 
Philipp Emanuel, Johann Christian, 
and Wilhelm Friedemann. 

On Feb. 15, Jennie Tourel pre- 
sented a memorable recital at the 
Settlement Music School. The ad- 
mired mezzo-soprano sang a program 
that included numbers by Duparc, 


Gretchaninoff, Tchaikovsky, Ravel, 
Debussy, and Offenbach, as well as 
Schumann’s “Liederkreis”. Allen Rog- 
ers was at the piano. 

On Feb. 17, the New Chamber 
Orchestra of Philadelphia was heard 
by a good-sized audience in the Acad- 
emy, as it offered Monteverdi's “Tl 
Combattimento di Tancredi e Clor- 
inda”. Bela Bartok’s Divertimento for 
Strings, and Rossini’s entrancing So- 
nata in C major were also heard. 
Nicholas Harsanyi conducted. 

The Bach Aria Group appeared at 
the Academy on the evening of Feb. 
22. An impressive array of soloists, 
both vocal and instrumental, headed 
by Eileen Farrell, Jan Peerce, Carol 
Smith and Robert Bloom, under the 
baton of Frank Brieff, scored heavily 
with the big audience. 

On Feb. 24, the third of the Phila- 
delphia Coffee Concerts took place at 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. The 
Philadelphia Woodwind Quintet, com- 
posed of William Kincaid, John De 
Lancie, Anthony Gigliotti, Sol Scho- 
enbach, and Mason Jones, played 
music by Mozart, Beethoven, Barber, 
Milhaud, and Ibert and enjoyed a 
great success. 

Jussi Bjoerling came in recital to 
the Academy on March 7, and was 
in excellent voice as he delighted a 
huge audience in music by Schubert, 
Grieg, Sjégren, Bergen, Tosti, and 
arias from several operas. Frederick 
Schauwecker was at the piano. 

On March 13, Martial Singher gave 
a recital for the Alliance Frangaise 
in the Barclay Hotel, singing numbers 
by Rameau, Gluck, Debussy, Fauré, 
Hahn, and Martini with seasoned ar- 
tistry. His 16-year-old son, Michel 
Singher, was at the piano with ad- 
mirable results — the young man’s 
professional debut. 

On March 15, the Paul Roberts 
Choir, under the direction of Mr. 
Roberts, gave a concert at Town Hall. 
A large gathering applauded pieces 
by Brahms, Schubert, Vaughan Wil- 
liams, and Gallus, as well as operatic 
selections. —Max de Schauensee 


Jorda Is Guest Conductor in Cincinnati 


Cincinnati—Enrique Jorda, Span- 
ish musical director of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony, was guest conductor 
for the Cincinnati Symphony concerts 
on Jan. 4 and 5 at Music Hall. His 
program included Mozart’s E flat ma- 
jor Symphony, No. 39, music from 
Falla’s “El Amor Brujo”, and Stra- 
vinsky’s “The Firebird”. The orches- 
tra’s response to Mr. Jorda was ex- 
ceedingly rewarding. Evidence of his 
sensitive, masterly musicianship, pur- 


poseful baton technique, and inter- 
pretative insight marked Mr. Jorda’s 
accomplishments in his program. 

For his 16th dppearance with the 
Cincinnati Symphony, Artur Rubin- 
stein was soloist in Rachmaninoff’s 
Second Piano Concerto on Jan. 11 
and 12, Thor Johnson conducting. 
Mr. Rubinstein played with his cus- 
tomary verve and virility, stirring the 
audience to the habitual thunderous 
applause which brought on for an 


Backstage after a Cincinnati Symphony concert: left to right, Thor John- 
son, conductor; Normand Lockwood, whose “Children of God” had its 
premiere; Gina Bachauer, piano soloist; Clara Chassell Cooper, who 
compiled the text of Mr. Lockwood’s oratorio; Rolf E. Hovey, director of 
the Berea (Ky.) College Choir that sang in the oratorio 
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encore Chopin’s F sharp major Noc- 
turne. Orchestral works were K.P.E. 
Bach’s Concerto for Orchestra, charm- 
ingly played, and Bartok’s Concerto 
for Orchestra, programmed “in rec- 
ognition of the heroic determination 
of the Hungarian people”. 

Mr. Johnson conducted an expertly 
planned, stimulating program for the 
concerts of Jan. 25 and 26, consisting 
of Milhaud’s “Suite Provengale”; 
Prokofieff’s First Violin Concerto, 
with Berl Senofsky as soloist, making 
his Cincinnati debut; and Beethoven’s 
Third Symphony. Mr. _ Senofsky 
played the Prokofieff with violinistic 
skill of top caliber. The concert was 
one of the best this year. 

Gina Bachauer was soloist in the 
Brahms Second Concerto with the 
Symphony Feb. 1 and 2. She played 
this taxing concerto with facile tech- 
nique and big tone, and Thor John- 
son’s and the orchestra’s support was 
commendable. 

The premiere of Normand Lock- 
wood’s oratorio, “Children of God”, 
occupied the first half of the pro- 
gram, in commemoration of Brother- 
hood Week. The work was well per- 
formed by the Berea College Ora- 
torio Choir, the orchestra, and solo- 
ists Donald Gramm, Marcelle Bol- 
man, Shirley Klep, Franklin Bens, 
and Edgar Keenon. Lockwood’s ora- 
torio had moments promising inter- 
esting developments that did not ma- 
terialize. Rather it worked in seg- 
ments in an idiom that presented no 
listening challenge. 

Eileen Farrell sang three of Wag- 
ner’s “Wesendonck” Songs and also 
the Immolation Scene from “Twilight 
of the Gods” with the Symphony Feb. 
15 and 16. Resourcefulness of Miss 


Farrell’s vocal power and artistry 
continue to make her appearances 
memorable. Orchestra numbers were 
a Shostakovich Prelude, transcribed 
by Leopold Stokowski, the Shostako- 
vich First Symphony, and Wagner’s 
“Ride of the Valkyries”. 

Irene Jordan and Frank Guarrera 
gave a recital at Taft Auditorium 
Feb. 6 as the penultimate attraction 
in the College-Conservatory Artist 
Series. Also presented with the recital- 
ists was the College-Conservatory 
Madrigal Chorus, directed by Willis 
Beckett, to sing the Brahms “Liebes- 
lieder Waltzes” with Miriam Kock- 
ritz at the piano. 

Mr. Guarrera’s most successful 
assignments were Guglielmo’s aria 
from Mozart’s “Cosi fan Tutti” and 
Ford’s. monologue from “Falstaff”. 
Miss Jordan demonstrated that she 
has an extraordinary voice, in range, 
technique, and opulence. 

The La Salle Quartet, recently re- 
turned from a round-the-world tour, 
played the first two concerts of the 
season’s series, Jan. 15 and Feb. 12 at 
the College-Conservatory Concert 
Hall. On the Feb. 12 program were 
two novelties, Matyas Seiber’s “Quar- 
tetto Lirico”, and the quartet of Bee- 
thoven, Op. 14, No. 1, Beethoven’s 
own transcription of his piano sonata 
known under the same opus number. 
In both concerts the players exhibited 
the meticulous ensemble, discriminat- 
ing musicianship, and versatile inter- 
pretative ability they have made 
manifest during the several years they 
have been the quartet-in-residence at 
the former College of Music and, 
after the merger of the two schools, 
at the College-Conservatory. 

—Mary Leighton 


San Francisco Symphony Gives 
Promotional TV Programs 


San Francisco.—The San Francisco 
Symphony gave some _ imaginative 
promotion programs on TV on half- 
hour Friday night programs from 
Feb. 15 through March 29. Conducted 
by Earl Murray, associate conductor 
of the orchestra, the programs took 
people behind the scenes of the or- 
chestra. The informal discussions took 
up instruments and their makers, and 
conducting techniques, and gave sam- 
ples of music to be played the follow- 
ing week. 

‘The best concert Enrique Jorda has 
yet presented to San Francisco Sym- 
phony audiences was given Feb. 7-8-9, 
with Gary Graffman as guest pianist. 
His performance of the Prokofieff 
Piano Concerto No. 3 was as musical 
as it was brilliant. A charming pre- 
sentation of Vaughan Williams’ “Flos 
Campi”, with Ferenc Molnar scoring 
in the viola solo and the Stanford 
University Choir assisting the small 
orchestral group, and a superbly at- 
mospheric performance of Smetana’s 
“The Moldau”, in addition to Schu- 
bert’s Symphony No. 3, made up the 
memorable musical fare. 

The following week Igor Marke- 
vitch made a debut here as guest con- 
ductor, playing Berlioz’s “Symphonie 
Fantastique”, Britten’s Variations and 
Fugue on a Purcell Theme, and Ra- 
vel’s “Daphnis and Chloe” Suite No. 
2. We had heard all the music much 
better played_in past seasons. 

“Master «Peter's Puppet Show” 
turned out to be surprisingly success- 
ful despite the size of the Opera 
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House. Presented in accordance with 
Falla’s most minute directions, the 
show within a show proved an inter- 
esting innovation. Half the stage was 
given over to the orchestra, with 
candlelight on the music stands add- 
ing atmospheric effect. In front of the 
orchestra were the singers — James 
Schwabacher, Heinz Blankenberg, and 
the boy soprano Richard Bottega. The 
other half had a puppet theater and 
audience space in which characters 
mimed the human roles, and the Ralph 
Chesse puppets (hand variety) were 
put through their delightful paces. 

The mimes were selected from the 
Lyric Theatre department of San 
Francisco State College and trained, 
choreographically, by Welland Lath- 
rop. Special scenery was devised by 
T. L. Colangelo, Jr., and Davis West. 

Glenn Gould proved an excellent 
pianist in spite of his eccentricities. 
As soloist with the symphony in 
Bach’s Concerto No. 5 (in which he 
made the slow movement sing in su- 
perb fashion) and the Strauss “Bur- 
leske”, Mr. Gould drew an ovation. 
On the same program Mr. Jorda intro- 
duced Arriaga’s Symphony in D and 
concluded the program in brilliant, 
colorful manner with Stravinsky’s 
“Petrouchka” Suite. 

The first of the Saturday night 
Symphony “Pops” concerts with An- 
dre Kostelanetz as guest conductor 
failed to live up to expectations. 
Joseph Cotten as narrator for Cop- 
land’s “Lincoln Portrait” was a great 
disappointment — standing behind a 


lectern, eyes glued to the text, and 
occasionally gesturing without ever a 
glance at the audience. 

Mr. Kostelanetz presented his ver- 
sion of the first act of “La Bohéme”, 
with instruments supplanting voices; 
Wolf-Ferrari’s Overture to “The Se- 
cret of Suzanne”; music by Mozart, 
Richard Strauss, and Josef Strauss; 
and some encores. 

The Cosmopolitan Opera Com- 
pany opened its season Feb. 22 with 


A scene from 
the San Francisco 
Symphony’s pro- 
duction of ‘“Mas- 
ter Peter’s Puppet 
Show”. Enrique 
Jorda conducted 
the short opera 
on Feb. 21, 22, 
and 23 


Zinka Milanov as Tosca. She sang 
beautifully, but she was not right dra- 
matically for the part. Opposite her 
was Cesare Bardelli, as Scarpia, and 
Eugene Conley, as Cavaradossi, who 
was heard to advantage in his solo 
arias. Carlo Moresco conducted effi- 
ciently, and Glynn Ross directed stage 
business that was often good and often 
distracting. 

In “Carmen”, Regina Resnik sang 
with lush beauty and much nuance. 
Ramon Vinay brought some original 
ideas to the role of Don José and 
sang well. Norman Treigle was a 
most convincing toreador—thin, lithe, 
and fast moving, and Yola Casselle 
made a shy and winsome Micaéla, 
girlish in voice and figure. José Ma- 
nero was choreographer and leading 
dancer, and Mr. Ross’s staging was 
elaborate, complete with horses, 
torches, and supers galore. 


Conley in “Rigoletto” 

“Rigoletto” saw more good singing. 
Eugene Conley was at his best as the 
Duke, and his voice blended excel- 
lently in timbre with that of Graciela 
Rivera, who sang Gilda. This lady 
gave us as young and childish a hero- 
ine as she had when she made her 
debut here with the San Carlo Opera 
Company about a decade ago. She 
has become more stageworthy as an 
actress, and she sang beautifully and 
was an altogether convincing Gilda. 

Giuseppe Valdengo had the title 
role but lacked conviction as an actor. 
Norman Treigle’s Sparafucile lacked 
the sinister touch but was competent 
otherwise. Lydia Ibarrondo was an 
exceptionally convincing Maddalena. 
Welland Lathrop’s ballet helped to en- 
liven the picture. The usual SRO 
audience was enthusiastic indeed. 

Other singers heard in the series 
were Charles Gonzales, Edwin Dun- 
ning, George Tallone, Winther Ander- 
sen, William Wilderman, Leona Gor- 
don, Ruth Thorsen, Colin Harvey, and 
Francesca Howe. 

This popular-priced series, with one 
or more famous singers in every cast, 
serves a very admirable purpose in 
the community. But the privately 
sponsored Cosmopolitan Opera neces- 
sarily suffers from rehearsal short- 
ages. 

Three performances by the Monte 
Carlo Ballet Russe brought Alicia 
Alonso as guest star. It was fortunate 
they did. Miss Alonso has perfected 





her art since she last danced here and 
proved one of the finest ballerinas. 
Igor Youskevitch shared male honors 
with Miss Alonso, plus some good 
help from Nina Novak. 

A fascinating mixture of concert, 
opera, and drama was given by the 
De Paur Opera Gala, with Inez Mat- 
thews and Lawrence Winters sharing 
principal honors in their excerpts 
from “Four Saints in Three Acts”, 
“Carmen Jones”, and “Porgy and 





Ralph Chesse 


Bess”. The group appeared on the 
California Civic Music and Arts 
Foundation Series. 

Grant Johannesen thrilled his first 
San Francisco recital audience with 
his brilliant performance of Proko- 
fieff’s Sonata No. 7. The Spencer 
Barefoot Celebrity Series audience in 
the Veterans’ Auditorium gave him 
a great ovation for that work, and 
appreciative response to the less sat- 
isfying numbers earlier in the pro- 
gram. 

The St. Olaf Lutheran Choir lived 
up to its reputation for excellent a 
cappella singing in an Opera House 
concert. 

Dances and songs of the Basque 
Provinces were engagingly presented 
by the Ballets Basques de Biarritz. 
The Singing Boys of Norway proved 
a fine group as did the Vienna Choir 
Boys. 

The Budapest String Quartet played 
in the Legion of Honor Little Theater 
under sponsorship of the Patrons of 
Art and Music. With assistance from 
Jane Hohfeld, pianist, and Madeleine 
Milhaud, narrator, Darius Milhaud 
conducted them in his impressive and 
joyous “Cantate de l’Enfant et de la 
Mere”. Germain Provost joined the 
Budapest four for an excellent per- 
formance of Mozart’s Quintet in G 
minor to conclude a program that had 
begun with the Haydn Quartet in F, 
Op. 77, No. 2. 

An interesting program of new 
music that raised the standards of 
the Composers’ Forum well above 
average in performance as well as in 
content, took place in the Museum of 
Art. A Sextet for brass instruments 
by Laurence Clarke; songs to Louis 
Parrot poems, “Oeil de Fumée” by 
Gilbert Amy (sung by Ruth Roehr 
with Naomi Sparrow at the piano); 
three songs for soprano and string 
quartet by Anne Kish (sung by Miss 
Roehr with the California String 
Quartet); String Quartet No. 3 by 
William Denny (gratifyingly playable 
as well as good to hear); and the 
Chamber Concerto for piano, violin 
and 13 percussion instruments by 
Alban Berg, with Felix Khuner as 
violin soloist and Sandor Salgo con- 
ducting some of the city’s finest per- 
cussionists, made an adventurous eve- 
ning of listening. It is good to report 
the audience was larger than such 
music usually draws. 

Xenia Boodberg Lee was a recent 
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piano recitalist in the Century Club. 

The California Masonic Memorial 
Temple, now being erected on Nob 
Hill, will make its auditorium avail- 
able for concert attractions. Designed 
to hold 2,000 on its main floor and 
1,200 in a balcony that can be shut 
off completely when not needed, the 
new locale should meet the growing 
need for a concert hall smaller than 
the 3,200 seat Opera House, more 
comfortable than the Veterans’ Audi- 
torium, and more available than the 
local theatres. 

The stage design will not be suit- 


able for opera or ballet performances 
because the platform will be 50 feet 
deep and 35 feet wide, surrounded on 
three sides by the sweep of the main 
floor seating space. There will be no 
proscenium arch, wings, or curtain. 
It will be the first hall in this country 
to incorporate a European “progres- 
sive sound relay” high-fidelity system 
that synchronizes sound coming from 
the stage with that coming through 
dozens of speakers, which will prob- 
ably make it a popular lecture hall as 
well as concert hall. 

—Marjory M. Fisher 


Beecham Conducts in Chicago; 
Serkin, Hess among Soloists 


Chicago.—Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
farewell concert with the Chicago 
Symphony introduced two unfamiliar 
works on Feb. 7: Schubert’s Sym- 
phony, No. 6, in C major, and 
Dvorak’s symphonic poem, “The 
Golden Spinning Wheel”, Op. 109. 
Though beautifully played, the Schu- 
bert symphony, for my money, can be 
put back on the shelf. The Dvorak 
work, though interesting in content, 
was diffuse in form and overlong. The 
opening number, Mozart’s Symphony 
No. 39, in E flat major, received as 
fine a performance as I have ever 
heard. 

The following week Fritz Reiner 
returned to the podium, offering Ber- 
lioz’s “Symphonie Fantastique” and 
Hindemith’s “Mathis der Maler”. In 
the former the “Scene in the Fields” 
dragged, but the two following move- 
ments livened things up. 

On Feb. 21, Mr. Reiner commem- 
orated Rudolph Ganz’s 80th birthday 
by performing the octogenarian’s 
“Symphonic Overture to an Unwritten 
Comedy”, commissioned by Thor 
Johnson in 1950 for the Cincinnati 
Symphony. It sparkled like cham- 
pagne, bubbling over with charming, 
yet incisive, ideas. The other featured 
numbers were Bartok’s Divertimento 
for String Orchestra and Mozart’s 
Concerto No. 9, in E flat major 
(K. 271), with Eugene Istomin, 
pianist, as soloist. For the accompani- 
ment to this concerto Mr. Reiner used 
a reduced orchestra to good effect. 
Mr. Istomin’s playing was always in 
scale, intimate, delicate, but strong as 
steel when the occasion offered. 

It was a pleasure to witness the 
friendly rivalry between two first-chair 
men: John Weicher, violin, and Janos 
Starker, cello, as soloists in Brahms’s 
Concerto in A minor, Op. 102, on 
Feb. 28. They were given a superb 
accompaniment by Mr. Reiner and 
the orchestra. For the opening number 
Mr. Reiner played Howard Hanson’s 
“Elegy to the Memory of Serge Kous- 
sevitzky”, with Mrs. Koussevitzky 
present. 

The concert on March 7 was mem- 
orable for two things: the rarely per- 
formed “Pastoral Symphony”, by 
Vaughan Williams, and an especially 
felicitious performance of Beethoven’s 
Concerto for Piano No. 3, in C minor, 
with Dame Myra Hess as soloist. Mr. 
Reiner’s judiciously deliberate tempos 
provided just the right setting for the 
exquisite art of Miss Hess, who, 
warmed by the cordial reception of 
the audience on her appearance, 
played with the limpidity and delicacy 
that have distinguished her pianism 
for many years past. 

Mr. Starker made a second appear- 
ance as soloist, in the Saint-Saéns 
Concerto for Cello in A minor, on 
March 14. The princely purity of his 
tone and his impeccable technique 
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made this one, for the moment, the 
king of concertos for the instrument. 

Mr. Reiner revived the Sibelius 
Symphony No. 4, after a lapse of 17 
years, for the March 21 concert. It 
remained as bleak and inscrutable as 
ever, even though the Largo move- 
ment suggested at times a Parsifal 
wandering in search of the Grail he 
would never find, and the barbaric 
yawps of the brass, in other places, a 
Wagner also gone astray. 

After a delicious rendition of Mo- 
zart’s Divertimento No. 11 (K. 251), 
enhanced by concertmaster John 
Weicher’s full-dress cadenza in the 
fifth-movement Rondo, we were re- 
galed with a Reiner specialty, the 
a Waltzes from “Der Rosenkav- 
alier”. 

Rudolf Serkin closed the second 
half of the March 28 concert with 
an impressive, even massive, perform- 
ance of the solo part in Brahms’s Con- 
certo for Piano No. 2, in B flat major. 
The first half of the program was de- 
voted to a sprightly rendition of Gold- 


mark’s Overture “In Springtime” and 
to a lugubrious, though appropriate 
one, of Rachmaninoff’s “The Isle of 
the Dead”. 

The Saturday evening concert of 
Feb. 9 was the occasion of the Chi- 
cago debut of the young pianist, Fran- 
cesca Bernasconi, in Beethoven’s Con- 
certo No. 1, in C major, with Thomas 
Scherman, guest conductor. The 
young miss won her audience with her 
modest, unassuming manner and with 
her undoubted competence in per- 
formance. Mr. Scherman conducted 
the Tchaikovsky Suite No. 3, in G 
major, and the Beethoven Symphony 
No. 2, in D major. 

The assistant concertmaster, Victor 
Aitay, made his solo debut on March 
23, with Glazunoff’s Concerto for 
Violin in A minor. He was, of course, 
equal to its technical demands; his 
playing was marred, at times, by an 
oversweet tone. The orchestral num- 
bers comprised Prokofieff’s “Lieuten- 
ant Kije”, Bartok’s Divertimento for 
String Orchestra, and Brahms’ Hun- 
garran Dances Nos. 12, 13, 19 and 21. 

For his March 10 recital Rudolf 
Serkin chose an all-Beethoven pro- 
gram. Though the Diabelli Variations, 
in their subtlety and extreme length, 
are scarcely ideal for public perform- 
ance, the audience listened with rapt 
attention and with awe, almost as if 
Beethoven himself were performing 
for them. 

The Claremont and the Budapest 
string quartets played at Mandel Hall 
on Feb. 22 and March 8, respectively. 
The Budapest introduced Alberto Gin- 
astera’s First Quartet, commissioned 
by the Fromm Music Foundation. It 
was expertly written for the medium, 
owing much to Bartok in technique 
and style, but possessing something 
of its own Argentinian quality, especi- 
ally in the conga rhythm of the final 
movement. 

The Claremont Quartet impressed 


Recital Hall Named for Ganz 


Chicago. — Chicago celebrated the 
80th birthday of one of its most dis- 
tinguished citizens, its man of music, 
Rudolph Ganz, president emeritus of 
Chicago Musical College of. Roose- 
velt University, at a banquet, held at 
the Congress Hotel, Feb. 13. The 
banquet was both a testimonial to Mr. 
Ganz by his friends and fellow musi- 
cians and a means of raising funds 
for the restoration of the old Sullivan 
Banqueting Hall, to be renamed the 
Rudolph Ganz Recital Hall, in the 
Auditorium Building, now the home 
of Roosevelt University. 

Otto K. Eitel was dinner chairman; 
the noted radio and television celeb- 
rity Norman Ross was master of cere- 
monies; Preston Bradley, of the 
People’s Church of Chicago, delivered 
the invocation. Mrs. John V. Spach- 
ner, national co-chairman, with Theo- 
dore Steinway, of the Rudolph Ganz 


Rudolph Ganz 





Recital Hall fund-raising campaign, 
reported that the $75,000 goal was 
practically achieved. William Schu- 
man, president of the Juilliard School 
of Music, and Robert Strozier, dean 
of students of the University of Chi- 
cago, and a former trustee of the 
Chicago Musical College, were the 
principal speakers. Mr. Ganz was his 
inimitable, witty self in acknowledg- 
ing the honors accorded him through- 
out the evening. 

Marais and Miranda, International 
Balladeers, in town for a series of 
folk-song concerts for the benefit of 
the Recital Hall, entertained the ban- 
queteers with some of their most 
interesting and effective songs. 

On Feb. 24, the 80th anniversary 
of Mr. Ganz’s birth in Zurich, Switzer- 
land, the Rudolph Ganz Recital Hall, 
though still unfinished, was formally 
dedicated with a program by Robert 
McDowell, pianist, artist-pupil of Mr. 
Ganz, and Louis Sudler, baritone, 
assisted by Rhea Shelters, pianist. 

Following the program speeches 
were given by Joseph Creanza, direc- 
tor, Chicago Musical College, who 
conceived the idea of restoring the 
hall in honor of Mr. Ganz; William 
E. Hartman, architect; and Mrs. 
Spachner. Edward J. Sparling, presi- 
dent of Roosevelt University, formally 
dedicated the hall to its future pur- 
pose. Mr. Ganz responded with thanks 
to all who had honored him so gen- 
erously, but he modestly contended 
that not he, but the cause of music, 
was so honored. 

Following the dedication cere- 
monies, a reception was held in the 
foyer for the invited guests. 


me with the purity and sweetness of 
its tone and with its youthful, un- 
spoiled interpretations. 

Joseph Szigeti, violinist, and Carlo 
Bussotti, pianist, gave three memor- 
able programs of violin sonatas by 
20th-century composers at Goodman 
Memorial Theatre on Feb. 18, 25 and 
26. The series, as it has been in New 
York and other cities, was sponsored 
by the Fromm Music Foundation; 
here the co-sponsors were the Univers- 
ity of Chicago, De Paul University, 
and Roosevelt University. 

Other concerts in February and 
March were given by Theodore 
Charles Stone, baritone, Feb. 17; 
Marian Anderson, contralto, Feb. 23; 
Gregor Piatigorsky, cello, Feb. 24; 
Richard Billingham, organ, Feb. 24; 
Witold Malcuzynski, piano, March 17; 
and Alexander Brailowsky, piano, 
March 24. —Howard Talley 


London Sings 
In Cleveland 


Cleveland.—George London, Met- 
ropolitan Opera baritone, singing his 
first Cleveland recital, led the parade 
of visiting recitalists here. Singing in 
the West Shore Concert series, Mr. 
London was outstanding in his per- 
formance of operatic arias, lieder, 
and a welcome group from what he 
termed “American Lyric Theatre”. 
Music from shows by Gershwin, 
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George London discusses his Cleve- 
land program with Firman C. Dei- 
bel (right), president of West Shore 
Concerts in Cleveland 


Weill, and Richard Rodgers were ex- 
cellently done and were more than 
enthusiastically received. 

The Cleveland Society for Strings, 
in its scholarship fund series, spon- 
sored Zara Nelsova, cellist, in a re- 
cital, and the bravos rang loud and 
clear for her work. 

An outstanding contribution to the 
chamber-music field was made by the 
LaSalle Quartet of Cincinnati. This 
first-rate group has as its avocation 
the educating of very young musi- 
cians to the wonder of chamber mu- 
sic. They made it sound so intriguing 
—and so much fun—that the audience 
of children aged 6 to 12 was literally 
begging for more at the end of their 
afternoon concert at the Art Museum. 
Sponsored by the Musart Society, the 
LaSalle Quartet also gave an adult 
program which was a joy to hear. 

The Albeneri String Trio, returning 
from a tour of the South and Far 
West, played an alumni benefit re- 
cital at the Cleveland Institute. The 
recent inclusion of Ward Davenny, 
pianist (also director of the Institute), 
makes the ensemble a two-thirds lo- 
cal outfit. Their recital, of musical 
and technical perfection, featured 
Leon Kirchner’s Trio in Two Move- 
ments—a work of vigor and virility, 
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not, however, overloaded with beauty. 
During the first two weeks of Feb- 
ruary the Cleveland Orchestra made 
its annual tour of the eastern states 
and from all reports, captivated its 
audiences wherever it went. The or- 
chestra’s first concert on its return 
featured Rudolf Serkin as soloist in 
two Mozart concertos. His playing 
was, if possible, better than ever, and 
his reception was sensational. 
Associate conductor Robert Shaw 


gave Clevelanders further proof of 
his ability as a choral specialist in the 
performance of Stravinsky’s “Sym- 
phony of Psalms” with the Cleveland 
Orchestra and Chorus. The latter, re- 


cruited and trained by Mr. Shaw, 
while overloaded — with — women’s 
voices, is a very impressive group, 


which sings with authority and clar- 
ity. In this case, the Stravinsky work 
also had intensity and emotive force. 

—Frank Hruby 


Markevitch, Ormandy Conduct 
Boston Symphony as Guests 


Boston.—On March 8, 1957, just 
three years minus a day after David 
Diamond had completed his Sixth 
Symphony in Florence, the score re- 
ceived its first performance by 
Charles Munch and the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. These musicians, to 
whom the score is dedicated, gave it 
what one may assume was a thor- 
oughly competent performance, and 
certainly diligent, for they had 
worked hard over this massive and 
difficult piece. 

I would not call the symphony 
ugly, though its mass of contrapuntal 
voices results in fierce dissonance, but 
I would call it lacking in the crafts- 
manship which has _ distinguished 
other — and better—of Diamond’s 
music. It is powerful, but it gets 
nowhere. It lacks forward motion, no 
matter what the interior rhythmical 
involvements may be. It is also very 
heavily scored, so that in page after 
page it is impossible really to know 
what is going on. Mr. Diamond was 
present at the premiere, but he could 
have derived little aid and comfort 
from what was a courteous but not 
warm reception. 


Franck Symphony Performed 

The Diamond Symphony stood 
midway between Tchaikovsky’s C 
major Serenade, done with a big, 
juicy tone, and the Franck D minor 
Symphony. To the last-named Mr. 
Munch gave the full treatment of a 
passionate, romantic interpretation. 

For two weeks before, we had en- 
joyed the change of pace and style 
attendant upon the presence of guest 
conductors. Igor Markevitch came 
first, Feb. 22 and 23, and with most 
musical and brilliant work put the 
seal of certainty upon what some of 
us had long believed: that he is 
among the great conductors of the 
world today. Mr. Markevitch gave us 
his own clever and tasteful scoring of 
the last (six-voice) fugue in Bach’s 
“Musical Offering’; the Symphony 
No. 3 of Schubert (new to these con- 
certs); Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel” in 
the clearest and finest performance of 
it in my memory; and the Mussorg- 
sky-Ravel “Pictures at an Exhibition”. 


Munch Heard in Philadelphia 


The week following, Eugene Or- 
mandy was our guest, he and Charles 
Munch having “swapped pulpits”. 
While Mr. Munch was delighting the 
Philadelphians in the Academy of 
Music, Mr. Ormandy at Symphony 
Hall was making more of an impres- 
sion than ever he had before in this 
city. As guest with our orchestra, 
which we know so well, he put his 
personal talents in a sharper focus. 
The very sensitive Boston Symphony 
responded to him nobly, and even 
four rehearsals gave the tone some- 
thing of the timbre—round, dark and 


luscious—which Mr. Ormandy pro- 
duces from the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. 

He gave the first Boston perform- 
ances of William Schuman’s “Creden- 
dum”, a fine score, very tricky with 
its cross-rhythms, and exceedingly 
melodic. Hindemith’s “Matthias the 


Painter” and the D major Symphony 
of Brahms formed the remainder of 
the program 

This season the usual three Jordan 
Hall subscription concerts by the 
Zimbler Sinfonietta, ran close to- 
gether. At the first, Feb. 20, two of 
the four pieces offered were less than 
a decade old, two were 18th-century, 
and not one was really familiar. 

The most novel novelty was Peter 
Racine Fricker’s Concertante for Eng- 
lish horn and strings which, with 
Louis Speyer as soloist, received its 
first United States performance. I 
marveled that anyone could so grace- 
lessly and colorlessly use the English 
horn as this young Briton has done: 
just monotonous, rhapsodic weavings, 
with little contrast of timbres. More 
skillful and attractive was Honegger’s 
“Concerto da Camera” (1948), in 
which he contrasted flute and English 
horn against real string vivacities. 
For the Honegger the flute soloist 
was the estimable James Pappout- 
sakis, and that on English horn the 
same unexcelled Mr. Speyer. 

The evening began with what very 
likely was the first concert perform- 
ance in this country of Johann Bern- 
hard Bach’s animated Overture 
(Suite of Dances) in D major. This 


Arts Club Honors Neuman 


The National Arts Club gold medal 
award was presented to Herman Neu- 
man, music director of New York’s 
Municipal Broadcasting System 
(WNYC and WNYC-FM), on March 
22 in recognition of his “outstanding 
international contribution to music”. 
The presentation—the first, inciden- 
tally, to be made by the club in 
music—was a tribute to an important 
part of Mr. Neuman’s activities in 
introducing to American audiences 
over the station broadcasts works by 
many foreign composers. 

For a long time Mr. Neuman has 
also been promoting music on the 
home front with the zeal of a de- 
votee. He has been with WNYC the 
32 years of its life, and has helped 
pioneer that station from struggling 
infancy to a leading example of a 
municipal station, serving the best 
interests of its civic listening body. 

Music became a keynote at the 
station from its beginning, though it 
started on a tentative footing. There 
was a big interest in radio at the 
time, and Mr. Neuman sensed a po- 
tential audience for music. But record 
companies hardly had a large cata- 
logue of serious works, and the sta- 
tion’s first disks were contributions 
from generous donors. Later on, more 
were borrowed from public libraries, 
and eventually companies began dis- 
tributing complimentary records as 
their business swelled. The WNYC 
library swelled, too, until today it con- 
tains some 30,000 recordings which 
stock its generous day-long music 
programs. 


The American Music Festival has 
been another important contribution 
of the station. It began some 18 years 
back when someone suggested it 
would be a good idea to have Amer- 
ican music played between Lincoln’s 
and Washington's birthdays. Appar- 
ently it was. The series started, and, 
after the administration of Mayor La 
Guardia, Mr. Neuman took charge of 
it. Since then it has expanded to ma- 
jor size, and its scope has broadened 
far beyond the insular confines of 
New York City to include the coun- 
try at large. Each year selections for 
broadcasting are now sent from col- 
leges and universities the land over. 

How have WNYC audiences liked 
the idea? Apparently quite well, says 
Mr. Neuman. When the festival first 





Herman Neuman, music direc- 


tor of WNYC 


began, there were considerable raised 
eyebrows from people who objected 
not so much to modern music itself 
as to the attendant loss of their fav- 
orite Beethoven or Brahms works. But 
the indications are that interest and 
listeners have grown with the years, 
and the rash of crank letters that 
once kept company with the programs 
is now a miniscule part of the number 
of complimentary notes that the di- 
rector receives each year. 

More than anything else, the di- 
rector believes, people should listen 
to this festival with open minds and 
ears. We don’t expect perfection from 
the young composers played here, he 
says. An important part of the festi- 
val is to give young writers a chance 
to have their music live and be heard, 
and to test reactions to it. If only a 
few of the many pieces unearthed 
each year should survive, then he feels 
the project was well worth it. 

A patron’s approach, in the best 
tradition. And as Mr. Neuman points 
out, this is an attitude—with activity 
to back it up — that only a station 
without commercial handicaps can 
have. With its freedom, WNYC can 
pioneer in program formats, and ex- 
periment to find out the public’s re- 
sponse. “If we had to depend on 
Hooperatings and the like, the Mas- 
terwork Hour, the American Music 
Festival, and other of our programs 
would probably never have devel- 
oped.” 


Bach was Johann Sebastian’s slightly 
elder second cousin (each of whom 
admired the other), and the music 
had been found in manuscript by 
Karl Geiringer, now of the Boston 
University music faculty. 

There was one novelty at the next 
Zimbler concert, March 6, the Violin 
Concerto by the contemporary Italian, 
Giorgio Federico Ghedini. Is this 
trivial, eclectic work of more-or-less 
moto perpetuo a joke? I wouldn't 
know, but what does one make of a 
piece which starts with a 12-tone row, 
soon is dealing with chords that 
sound like Brahms, and goes on in 
aimless buzzings thereafter? At any 
rate, Charles Munch guest conducted 
it, with Joseph Silverstein, the Sym- 
phony’s highly-talented newest and 
youngest member, as violin soloist. 
Vigor and enterprise they gave the 
piece in full. 


Hess and Rubinstein 


Piano playing on the highest level 
in recent weeks, here, has included a 
magnificent concert by Myra Hess at 
Symphony Hall, and one by Artur 
Rubinstein in the same auditorium, 
Mr. Rubinstein appearing in the Bos- 
ton University Celebrity Series. On 
the same level, vocally, we have en- 
joyed soprano Hilde Gueden at a 
Statler Morning Musicale; the Con- 
cordia Choir from Minnesota, and 
Alfred Nash Patterson’s _ superb 
Chorus Pro Musica in the Bach B 
minor Mass. Gerald Moore also has 
brightened the town with his extra- 
ordinary lecture-concert about the 
art of piano accompaniment. Mr. 
Moore is multifariously gifted. Had 
he not become a fine musician, and 
very likely the greatest of all accom- 
panists today, he could have been a 
good comedian. 

For some reason, that no one prob- 
ably could explain, it has taken nearly 
30 years for the Viola Concerto by 
Sir William Walton to enter the re- 
pertory of the Boston Symphony. But 
now that it has, occasional perform- 
ance surely is in order, since it is a 
noble and beautiful work. Mr. Munch 
conducted it at the Symphony Hall 
concerts of March 15 and 16, with 
Joseph De Pasquale, the admirable 
first violist of the orchestra, as soloist. 
In every way this was a splendid per- 
formance. 


New Walton Overture 


The opening piece also was Walton, 
the “Johannesburg Festival Overture”, 
written for the 70th anniversary fes- 
tivities, last September, of the South 
African city of Johannesburg. It is a 
cute, deft piece, with frippery deco- 
ration of assorted percussion, har- 
monically bright, spicy, ingratiating 
and hard to keep together because, as 
Walton marked the score, it is “very 
fast and capricious”. 

Wagner provided the remainder of 
the concert: the Overture and Bac- 
chanale from “Tannhaeuser”, the 
“Magic Fire” music from “Die Wal- 
kuere”, and Siegfried’s Rhine Journey 
out of “Goetterdaemmerung”. 

One of the more unusual concerts 
of the season was that of chamber 
music by Hugo Kauder and Ernst 
Levy, at Kresge Auditorium, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
March 15. Two long works made the 
program: Mr. Kauder’s “Chamber 
Music”, a setting for various vocal 
and instrumental combinations, of 
James Joyce’s poems of the same 
title, and the Chamber Symphony by 
Mr. Levy. Mr. Levy conducted a 
group of Boston Symphony players, 
and Polyna Zagaretou, soprano; Mar- 
garet Danford, mezzo-soprano; and 
Richard Gilley, tenor. Though quite 
unlike in style, each of the two works 
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proved immensely absorbing, even 
fascinating. Kauder’s music is more 
bland than the quite rugged large 
structures of Levy, which are ex- 
tended and rather complex in their 
organization. 

Geoffrey Waddington, music direc- 
tor of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, made his Boston debut 
on March 18 as conductor of a por- 
tion of a concert by the Boston Uni- 
versity student orchestra in the B. U. 
Theater. 

Mr. Waddington impressed me 
as a self-effacing, brisk musician in 
Handel’s “The Faithful Shepherd” 
Suite (Harty’s arrangement) and the 
Second Symphony of Beethoven. Rus- 
sell Stanger, regular conductor of the 


Van Beinum Ends First Season 


Los Angeles.—Eduard van Beinum 
made his exit for the season in an 
unprecedented blaze of enthusiasm at 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic Or- 
chestra concerts of Feb. 21 and 22. 
It was the close of the conductor’s 
first season as musical director of the 
orchestra, during which he took over 
the group for an eight-week period. 
Next season Mr. Van Beinum will 
open the season and remain for 12 
consecutive weeks, which will include 
ten pairs of subscription concerts and 
two weeks on tour. Guest conductors 
for the 1957-58 season will be Bruno 
Walter, Karl Boehm, Josef Krips, 
Erich Leinsdorf, and John Barnett, 
the associate conductor. 

Mr. Van Beinum’s final program 
was all-Beethoven, consisting of the 
“Egmont” Overture and the Seventh 
Symphony, with Isaac Stern to play 
the Violin Concerto. On the con- 
ductor’s entrance the orchestra rose 
to greet him, the brass choir played 
a Fanfare by Buxtehude, and the 
audience stood for a prolonged dem- 
onstration. In the Beethoven music 


Detroit Symphony 
Has New Contract 


Detroit—John B. Ford, president 
of the Detroit Symphony, and How- 
ard Harrington, manager, have ne- 
gotiated a new three-year master 
union contract with the Detroit Fed- 
eration of Musicians. Terms of the 
agreement call for lengthening the 
symphony employment season and giv- 
ing unemployment compensation bene- 
fits to orchestra members for the 
first time. Beginning with 1957-58, 
the seasons will be lengthened to 24- 
25-26 weeks respectively, giving longer 
employment to orchestra members 
and allowing for more extensive tour- 
ing plans in the future. 


Paul Paray (left) signs his new 

three-year contract to conduct the 
Detroit Symphony during a meeting 
— John B. Ford, symphony presi- 
ent 
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ensemble, took over the remainder of 
the program, Ginastera’s “Impresiones 
de la Puna”, a work of beauty based 
upon Argentinian folk music, and 
Paul Creston’s Third Symphony. 

Claudio Arrau, that superb pianist, 
closed the 29th season of Boston 
Morning Musicales (in aid of the 
Boston School of Occupational Ther- 
apy) in the Hotel Statler ballroom 
March 13. 

The Saidenberg Chamber Players 
provided an enjoyable Sunday after- 
noon at Kresge Auditorium, MIT, 
March 10, offering works by Franck, 
Mozart, and Brahms. 

The Bach Aria Group came to 
Symphony Hall (in the Boston Uni- 
versity Celebrity Series) March 17, 


the conductor again proved his re- 
markable ability to freshen and re- 
vitalize the most familiar composi- 
tions. He does not distort, nor inflict 
his own views on the music to an 
objectionable extent, but everything 
he conducts emerges in a new light. 
Mr. Stern seemed to be inspired by 
the sensitive accompaniment the con- 
ductor offered him, and played with 
great beauty of tone and a thought- 
fulness and maturity that made for a 
deeply satisfying interpretation. 
Erich Leinsdorf was the guest con- 
ductor for the concerts of Feb. 28- 
Mar. 1, offering three standard com- 
positions: Mendelssohn’s “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” Overture, De- 
bussy’s “La Mer”, and Schubert’s C 
Major Symphony. To all this mate- 
rial Mr. Leinsdorf brought fine craft- 
manship, a strong command of the 
orchestra, and interpretations that 
were musicianly and well considered. 


Ethel Leginska’s “The Rose and 
the Ring”, an opera buffa with a 
libretto by E. E. Ohlson based on 
Thackeray’s fairy story of the same 
title, was given a world premiere in 
Wilshire Ebell Theater Feb. 23. Miss 
Leginska conducted the work, which 
is in three acts and eight scenes, call- 
ing for 20 singing roles. The plot is 
excessively complicated and difficult 
to follow, and except for perhaps two 
singers, the cast was not of profes- 
sional caliber. The music is eclectic 
in style. 

A program of music by Scandina- 
vian composers was given at the 
Monday Evening Concert of March 
4. The most impressive work on the 
program, and the only one displaying 
a strong creative urge, was the 
Chamber Concerto for piano, winds 
and percussion, by Karl-Birger Blom- 
dahl. Pearl Kaufman played the 
piano solo with fine authority, and 
Ingolf Dahl conducted a performance 
admirable for its exactness. A Sonata 
for horn and piano by the Danish 
composer Niels Viggo  Bentzon, 
played by George Hyde and Natalie 
Limonick, was of a mild type of 
modernity with the main interest con- 
fined to the piano part. Seven songs 
by the Norwegian composer, Fartein 
Valen, sung by Page Swift, soprano, 
were tedious exercises in atonality. A 
“Laudi” by the Swedish Ingvar Lid- 
holm was conservative in manner and 
not very entertaining. It was sung by 
an a cappella chorus conducted by 
Gregg Smith. The two movements 
of Grieg’s unfinished String Quartet 
were played by the Corelli String 
Quartet. 

Other events have been Nina Dova, 
diseuse, Wilshire Ebell, March 3; 
Mary McNaughton, soprano, Thorne 
Hall, March 1; the Alma Trio, on 
the Music Guild series, Wilshire 
Ebell, Feb. 27; the Vienna Choir 


and presented a concert with the as- 
sistance of the excellent New England 
Conservatory Alumni Chorus and the 
Zimbler Sinfonietta. 

McHenry Boatwright, a young bari- 
tone of increasing powers and reputa- 
tion, appeared at Jordan Hall March 
18. Brahms’s “Four Serious Songs”, 
two arias of Bach, and Ravel’s “Don 
Quixote to Dulcinea” were the out- 
standing items. Mr. Boatwright has 
developed considerably since last I 
heard him. His principal difficulty at 
the present is in consistent manage- 
ment of his fine, deep voice. At times 
it lacks focus and seems to spread. 
When he is fully matured Mr. Boat- 
wright, I think, will emerge as a not- 
able artist. —Cyrus Durgin 


in Los Angeles 


Boys, Philharmonic Auditorium, Feb. 
23; the Smetana Quartet, on the 
Coleman series in Pasadena, March 
3; and Martin Vargas, Spanish dancer, 
Assistance League Playhouse, Feb. 
23. —Albert Goldberg 


Stravinsky To Conduct 
In Los Angeles 


Los Angeles—On June 17 Igor 
Stravinsky will be honored on his 
75th birthday with a concert under 
the auspices of the Los Angeles Music 
Festival. The all-Stravinsky concert 
will be the final event of the 11th 
season of the festival. Arrangements 
are now being made to include the 
American premiere of the “Canticum 
Sacrum”, composed by Stravinsky and 
performed for the first time at the 
Venice Music Festival in 1956. 

Himself a resident of Los Angeles 
for many years, Stravinsky will con- 
duct a portion of the birthday con- 
cert, sharing the podium with Franz 
Waxman and Robert Craft. The con- 
cert and other programs in the series 
will take place at Royce Hall at the 
University of California at Los Ange- 
les, with the Fine Arts Committee of 
the university co-sponsoring the event 
as it has in previous seasons of the 
Los Angeles Music Festival. 


Seattle Symphony 


Gives Family Concerts 


Seattle—With concertmaster Hen- 
ry Siegl as soloist, the Seattle Sym- 
phony is giving 12 Family Concerts 
in outlying districts, some including a 
post-concert dance and all offering 
free baby-sitting services, convenient 
parking, low prices, and repertoire 
ranging from Beethoven and Haydn 
through “Theme and Variations for 
Audience and Orchestra” by Tibor 
Serly. 

Under Eugene Linden’s musical di- 
rection, the Northwest Grand Opera 
Association brought “Faust” on a 
February tour of Portland, Seattle, 
Vancouver, B.C., and Spokane. Al- 
though box-office returns and press 
reviews were qualified, the company 
will present “Lucia di Lammermoor” 
and “Carmen” in the same cities this 
spring. 

Lack of rehearsal time hampered 
the production, despite an attractive 
Marguerite prettily sung by Nadine 
Conner and an effective Mephisto- 
pheles by William Wilderman, whose 
Northwest debut was the resounding 
success of the tour. Rudolf Petrak 
sang earnestly as Faust but needed 
fluidity ip his acting. Over-elaborate 
sets were by Franz Gerstl, Tacoma 
artist. 

Members of the Seattle Symphony 
formed a core of players in other 
cities except Spokane, where the non- 


professional Spokane Philharmonic 
was whipped into shape in five hours 
of rehearsal. Mr. Linden conducted 
with good feeling for the lyric pas- 
sages, but under the stress of shoe- 
string production evidently lacked the 
drive to integrate the opera as a 
whole. 

Never neglected in Stanley Chap- 
ple’s programming, composers of this 





Rudolf Kruger (right), conductor 


of the Forth Worth Opera, con- 
gratulates William Lewis, who sang 
Alfredo in “La Traviata’’. The per- 


formances were on March 6 and 8 


region received an extra emphasis 
from a March Festival of Northwest 
Arts and Music at the University of 
Washington. The School of Music 
presented a variety of ensembles, 
with stress on the work of John Ver- 
rall, James Beale, George McKay. 
Gerald: Kechley and Paul Tufts of 
Seattle, and Ernest Bloch and Jacob 
Avshalomov of Oregon. 

—Maxine Cushing Gray 


Bach Festival Held 
At Winter Park 


Winter Park, Fla—The 22nd Bach 
Festival of Winter Park was held on 
March 7-8 in Knowles Memorial 
Chapel of Rollins College. The 100- 
voice chorus, under the direction of 
Robert Hufstadet, was assisted by the 
soloists Mack Harrell and _ Ross 
Rosazza, baritones; Saramae Endich, 
soprano; Lucille David, contralto; and 
Walter Carringer, tenor, as well as by 
members of the Florida Symphony. 
Jesse Baker was organist for the fes- 
tival, a post he has filled for many 
years. 

Programs of Bach’s instrumental 
music and the Cantatas Nos. 100 &2. 
and 30, were augmented by a iecture 
on Bach’s music by Paul Henry Lang, 
music editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune. Catherine Crozier, organist 
and harpsichordist; Alphonse Carlo, 
violinist; and Thomas Benton, flutist, 
were soloists in the chamber works. 


Junior Orchestra 
Receives Grant 


Portland, Ore.—The Rockefeller 
Foundation of New York recently 
announced a grant of $10,000 to the 
Portland Junicr Symphony associa- 
tion, to be used in commissioning six 
new orchestral compositions suitable 
for performance by junior orchestral 
groups. Major contemporary compos- 
ers will be invited to write works ex- 
pressly for the orchestra, with their 
premieres to be given by the group, 
which is conducted by Jacob Avshalo- 
mov. A _ nation-wide committee of 
critics, conductors, and musicologists 
will join with the Portland orchestra’s 
music committee to select the com- 
posers to be offered a commission. 
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Indianapolis Symphony Offers 


Local Artists as Soloists 


Indianapolis.—A month that started 
with a recital by Myra Hess and ended 
with the second appearance here of 
the Quartetto Italiano provided 28 
days of superb music. The Indian- 
apolis Symphony under Izler Solo- 
mon’s inspired direction has been 
playing to the largest crowds in the 
orchestra’s history, and the Commun- 
ity Concert series, now only in its 
second year, has provided new audi- 
ences hitherto not reached. 

Myra Hess appeared at the Murat 
Theater Feb. 1 under the auspices of 
the Martens Concerts. Alexander 
Brailowsky was heard the following 
night at Purdue University. 

The Indianapolis Symphony had 
Eric Rosenblith, concertmaster, as 
soloist. He played the Mozart A major 
Concerto with great beauty and spirit 
under Mr. Solomon’s leadership. Also 
played that night, for a final magnifi- 
cent offering, was “Pictures at an Ex- 
hibition” — the Moussorgsky - Ravel 
version. 


Marie Zorn in Mozart Concerto 


Mozart was played again Feb. 5 
when Marie Zorn, a native of Indian- 
apolis now with the School of Music 
at Indiana University, played the de- 
lightful G minor Concerto with the 
Philharmonic at the Manual Training 
High School auditorium. 

On Feb. 6 the Budapest String 
Quartet, with Mieczyslaw Horszowski 
as guest artist, played at the War 
Memorial under the auspices of the 
Ensemble Music Society. The group 
had a tremendous boost from the 
pianist’s verve and polish in both the 
Mozart G minor Piano Quartet and 
Schumann’s Quintet for piano and 
strings. 

The symphony program on Feb. 
9-10 had Ferdinando Cortellini, first 
violist of the orchestra, as soloist in 
the Handel-Casadesus Concerto in B 
minor. Brahms’s “Academic Festival” 
Overture, Toch’s “Peter Pan” (a fairy 
tale for orchestra in three parts) and 
the Rachmaninoff Symphony No. 2, 
in E minor, completed a satisfying 
program. Mr. Cortellini’s talents were 
admirably suited to the Handel con- 
certo, and he was given an ovation by 
the audience. The gay, light-hearted 
Toch piece was well played and well 
received, and the composer’s presence 
added further interest. The Rachman- 
inoff symphony’s rambling themes and 
climaxes were deftly molded by Mr. 
Solomon. 


Slenezynska with Boston Pops 


_The Boston Pops under Arthur 
Fiedler played Feb. 20 at the Murat 
Theatre for Community Concerts, 
drawing the largest crowd yet to at- 
tend this series. Ruth Slenczynska was 
soloist in a Chopin piano concerto. 
Two nights later at Indiana Univers- 
ity, Clifford Curzon again demon- 
strated his exquisite finesse to a huge 
audience. 

For the concerts on Feb. 23-24, 
Indianapolis welcomed a native son 
as soloist with the symphony. Joseph 
Bloch enjoyed a triumphant home- 
coming. He packed the house for a 
new concerto, which he presented for 
the first time in this country. It was 
the Concerto No. 1 for Piano and 
Orchestra by Benjamin Lees, 33-year- 
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old American composer now living in 
Europe. Like many other contem- 
porary works, it is complicated by its 
cross-rhythms, impulsive spurts, and 
tonal complexes. It is also somewhat 
reminiscent of Gershwin’s Concerto 
in F. Mr. Bloch and Mr. Solomon 
gave the work a wonderful rendition, 
with the pianist’s musicianship and 
the conductor’s sensitivity producing 
unity and balance throughout. 

The concert began with Arthur 
Benjamin’s “Cotillion”, a happy or- 
chestral presentation of old English 
dance tunes, and ended with Beetho- 
ven’s “Eroica”, played in masterly 
fashion by Mr. Solomon and the 
orchestra. 

Following this concert, the orches- 
tra left for a tour of the midwest. 

The last major concert of the 
month was played Feb. 27 by the 
Quartetto Italiano at the War Me- 
morial. This was, indeed, the very 
pinnacle of quartet playing, in a pro- 
gram of quartets by Mozart, Bucchi 
and Debussy. —Eleanor Y. Pelham 


Faust Is Given 
In St. Paul 


St. Paul, Minn. — On March 7 
through 9 the St. Paul Opera Work- 
shop of this city marked the 20th 
year of its existence with a presen- 
tation of Gounod’s “Faust”. 

The workshop was founded by 
Mady Metzger-Ziegler shortly after 
she established her home in St. Paul. 
A native of Munich, she has appeared 
with the Karlsruhe Opera Company 
and on the concert stage in Salz- 
burg, Frankfort-am-Main, Munich, 
and other European cities. The work- 
shop is now an associate member of 
the St. Paul Council of Arts and 
Sciences, and in past years perform- 
ances have been given of “Carmen”, 
“Faust”, “Cavalleria Rusticana”, “Pag- 
liacci”, “Martha”, “Hansel and Gre- 
tel”, “The Bartered Bride”, and “Bas- 
tian and Bastienne”. 

Several past members of the com- 
pany have gone on to other singing 
successes. They’ include Janice 
Roche, who has given recitals in Mu- 
nich and other Bavarian cities; Sarah 
Jane Fleming, who has been a mem- 
ber of the New York City Opera; 
and James Murray, who recently 
toured Europe as member of the 
“Porgy and Bess” troupe. 


Firestone Programs 


To Continue 


Akron, Ohio.—The “Voice of Fire- 
stone” musical television productions 
will continue next season, following a 
hiatus for the coming summer—the 
first vacation of the program in its 
28-year history. It will continue on 
Monday nights, beginning Sept. 9, 
over the ABC television network, at 
the new time of 9 to 9:30 p.m. E.S.T. 
It will not be heard on the radio. 


Opera News 


Editor Retires es 


Mrs. John DeWitt Peltz, editor of 
the Metropolitan Opera Guild’s Opera 
News, will retire at the end of this 
season. She will be succeeded by 


Frank Merkling, currently the asso- 
ciate editor and a former contributing 
editor to MUSICAL AMERICA. ; 

Mrs. Peltz will also retire as publi- 
cation director of the Guild. In this 
post she has been responsible for the 
issuance of 28 books, several of which 
she herself had written. 


Shawn Wins 


Dance Award 


Ted Shawn has been chosen this 
year as recipient of the sixth annual 
Capezio Dance Award. He won the 
prize as founder-director of the Ja- 
cob’s Pillow Dance Festival. Pres- 
entation, which included a cash sti- 
pend of $500, was made in New York 
on March 19. 

Given for “long-term service to the 
dance”, the prize was in recognition 
of Mr. Shawn’s 25 years as impres- 
ario and administrator of the Jacob’s 
Pillow Festival, which began with in- 
formal performances in a barn on a 
New England farm and has grown 
into the leading dance festival in the 
East. He was cited “for giving oppor- 
tunity to dancers and dance compa- 
nies, both native and imported” and 
for making the Berkshire project “an 
institution of international recogni- 
tion”. 


Opera-Inspired Art 
By Students To Tour 


“Art in Opera”, an exhibition of 
paintings, costume design, magazine 
cover art and three-dimensional stage 
sets by junior high and high school 
students of New York’s metropolitan 
and suburban areas, sponsored an- 
nually by the education division of 
the Metropolitan Opera Guild, went 
on view at the IBM Fine Arts Gallery 
in New York from March 14 to 
April 4. 

This year, for the first time, the 
exhibition will also be seen nationally. 
The Smithsonian Institute of Wash- 
ington, D. C., is selecting 100 works 
to send on a year-long, coast-to-coast 
tour of the United States. 


Hollywood Bowl 


Plans Season 


Los Angeles.—The 36th season of 
the Hollywood Bowl will open July 9, 
with Paul Paray as guest conductor 
with the Hollywood Bowl Symphony 
and pianist Alexander Brailowsky as 
soloist. 

The eight-week summer season will 
present such soloists as Marian An- 
derson, Glenn Gould, Erica Morini, 
Birgit Nilsson, Janos Starker, and 
Rita Streich. In addition to Mr. 
Paray, Saul Caston, Milton Katims, 
Howard Mitchell, Georg Solti, and 
William Steinberg will be guest con- 
ductors. The Hungarian pianist, 
Gyorgy Cziffra, will make his West 
Coast debut at these concerts. 


Houston Symphony 
To Expand Series 


Houston, Tex.—The Houston Sym- 
phony will expand its subscription 
series from 20 to 24 concerts next 
season, presenting identical programs 
with the same conductors and soloists 
on 12 Monday and 12 Tuesday even- 
ings of the same week. 

Leopold Stokowski, conductor of 
the orchestra, will conduct 16 of the 
24 programs, and three guest conduc- 
tors—Walter Susskind, conductor of 
the Toronto Symphony; Heitor Villa- 
Lobos; and Igor Stravinsky—will each 
conduct a pair of concerts. 

Guest artists announced to date are 
violinists Nathan Milstein and Yehudi 


Menuhin, pianists Claudio Arrau and 
Leonard Pennario, and cellist Gregor 
Piatigorsky. 

It ~ - been announced that the 
Houston Symphony, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Stokowski, will record for 
Capitol Records. 


National Symphony 


Announces Series 


Washington, D. C.—The National 
Symphony has announced a subscrip- 
tion series of 15 pairs of concerts for 
next season, plus two special concerts. 
Orchestras included in the series are 
the National Symphony, under How- 
ard Mitchell’s direction; the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, under Eugene Or- 
mandy; and the Boston Symphony, 
under Charles Munch. Other guest 
conductors will include Warner Law- 
son, Paul Paray, and Bruno Walter. 

Soloists for the series will include 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, soprano; Phil- 
ippe Entremont, Rudolf Firkusny, 
Glenn Gould, Clara Haskil, and Ru- 
dolf Serkin, pianists; and Zino Fran- 
cescatti, Nathan Milstein, and Isaac 
Stern, violinists. 


Voice Workshops 
To Be Held in Summer 


The National Association of Teach- 
ers of Singing is again planning to 
sponsor six workshops on the teach- 
ing of singing during the months of 
July and August. They will be held at 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis., 
Aug. 5; Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., Aug. 12; Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, on Aug. 19; and others in 
Welliamette, Ore., and Los Angeles. 

At its annual convention in Buf- 
falo during January, the association 
chose Alice Riley, a soprano from 
Chicago, as its “Singer of the Year”. 


Series Director 


For Corcoran Gallery 


In the program listings of the Feb- 
ruary issue of MusicaL AMERICA, 
Gudmund Vigtel was erroneously 
listed as series director for the Cor- 
coran Gallery music programs in 
Washington, D. C. The assistant di- 
rector of the gallery, Henri Dorra, is 
in charge of them. 


Stadium Concerts 


To Open in June 

The 40th season of the stadium 
concerts in the Lewisohn amphithea- 
tre of City College in New York City 
will open on June 24 and will run 
through Aug. 3. Pierre Monteux 1s 
scheduled to conduct the opening con- 
cert, with Alexander Brailowsky, 
pianist, as soloist. 


National Music Week 
To Be Observed 


The 34th observance of National 
Music Week will be held May 5 to 12 
this year. Folk music events and con- 
certs of serious works, including the 
programming of American compost- 
tions, are planned. Over 3,700 com- 
munities took part in proceedings last 
year. 


Poulenc Opera Listed - 


For San Francisco 


San Francisco.—Francis Poulenc’s 
new opera, “Les Dialogues des Car-~ 
mélites”, will be given its American 
premiere by the San Francisco Opera 


on Sept. 20. Erich Leinsdorf will con- d 


duct the work to be given in an 
English translation by Joseph Machlis. 
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Personalities 


Bruno Walter, who suffered a mild 
heart attack on March 9, is reportedly 
“doing fine”. Dr. David Scherf, pro- 
fessor of clinical medicine at the 
Flower-Fifth Avenue Hospital in New 
York City, reported that “Mr. Walter 
has an excellent chance” of conduct- 
ing again. . 

Pablo Casals will appear in a key 
sequence in the film “Cinemiracle Ad- 
venture” performing the Schubert 
Trio, Op. 100, with Alexander 
Schneider and Mieczyslaw Horszow- 
ski. 

Vronsky and Babin left New York 
on March 10 for a four-month tour 
of Europe that will include appear- 


ee, ar 


Switzerland and will go to Spain in 





Manny Greenhaus 
George Szell (center) discusses with 
Vronsky and Babin Mr. Babin’s 
Concerto No. 2 for Two Pianos, 
which was given its world premiere 
by the Cleveland Orchestra in Jan- 
uary 
ances at the Prague Festival in May. 
They will also make several appear- 
ances on BBC television. 

Kenneth Gordon during his recent 
concert tour of Europe, gave a com- 
mand performance at the palace in 
Monte Carlo for Princess Grace and 
Prince Ranier. . 

Gary Graffman recently recorded 
Prokofieff's Third Piano Concerto 
with Enrique Jorda and the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony for RCA Victor. 

The Master Singers and _ their 
founder -conductor Joseph Liebling 
celebrated recently the third annivers- 
ary of their first rehearsal (March 3, 
1954) with a party attended by all 
past and present members of the en- 
semble. 
Vivian Scott 


talks with Warner 


Lawson, dean of the music school 

of Howard University, about the pro- 

gram she will play at the university 
Se 


urlock 
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Roberta Peters, in private life Mrs. 
Bert Fields, became the mother of a 
baby boy on April 3. Both mother and 
daughter are reported doing well. 

Brian Sullivan will sing Alfredo in 
“La Traviata”, with Renata Tebaldi in 
the title role, at the Havana Pro-Arte 
Musicale in June. The tenor has also 
been engaged to sing with the St. 
Louis Municipal Opera. 

Clara Haskil is scheduled to play 
with 14 major orchestras during her 
1957-58 tour here. 

Camilla Wicks, in married life Mrs. 
Robert Thomas, gave birth to a son, 
Eric John, in February. 

The Beaux Art Trio will be “in 
residence” this summer at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, but will make ap- 
pearances at Ravinia and Tanglewood. 

Helen Alexander has just returned 
from a concert tour of Austria and 


fon Riker 
Jerome Hines with two of his sons 
—Andrew Peter (left) and David 
Jerome. A third son, John Matthew, 
was born on March 20 


April to begin a more extended tour 
of Europe. 

“Lincoln Kirstein has been named 
the recipient of the Page One Award 
in music, offered by the Newspaper 
Guild of New York. 

Ferdinand Liva, conductor of the 
Wilkes-Barre Philharmonic, will direct 
the Rotterdam Philharmonic in Am- 
sterdam on May 12, the Royal Phil- 
harmonic in London on May 18, and 
the Berlin State Opera Orchestra in 
Berlin on May 26. Mr. Liva will con- 
duct the world premiere of Romeo 
Cascarino’s “Pygmalion” in London, 
and Arduino Gentile’s “Lucrino”. He 


Louis Kentner after a recent concert 
with the Israel Philharmonic. The 
pianist gave 20 concerts in 25 days 
in Israel 









State of Israel—Government Press Division 


will also go on a tour for the Armed 
Forces. 

D. Sterling Wheelwright, leader of 
festival tours from State College, San 
Francisco, is flying westward on a 
spring trip around the world. He will 
interview cultural leaders, returning to 
supervise his summer tours to Europe, 
which depart from New York on 
June 29, July 4, and 25. 

Eileen Farrell’s husband, Robert 
Regan, who is a city policeman and 


president of Community Concerts of 





Cherubini’s “Medea” provides 
Eileen Farrell with an outstanding 
role. In Cincinnati, where she sang 
with the symphony, she admires the 
composer’s portrait 


Staten Island, brought the New York 
Philharmonic -Symphony to Staten 
Island for its first public concert there, 
on March 12. 

The Litt's Singers of Paris are now 
on a tour of 100 performances of the 
United Siates and will later tour 
Japan. 

Lorenzo Alvary, making his first 
appearance in Paris, sang Baron Ochs 
in “Der Rosenkavalier” at the Paris 
Opera in March. Mr. Alvary, who 
has already sung the part in four 
languages, sang in French. He has 
been re-engaged by the Opéra for 
appearances in June and September. 

Carroll Glenn gave a recital for the 
Musicians’ Club of New York in the 
hall of the New York Genealogical 
and Biographical Society on March 17. 

Howard Vandenburg was recently 
awarded the tithe of Kammersaenger 
Marian Anderson 
is given a silver 
tray by Alderman 
Maude McCreery 
on behalf of the 
city of Winnipeg, 
at the = singer’s 
Celebrity Concert 
recital, A. K. Gee, 
Canadian impre- 
sario, is a? right 





by the Bavarian State Government 
Mr. Vandenburg, who is the first 
American to receive this honor, has 
been a member of the Bavarian State 
Opera for the last four years. 
Lucretia West is presently on her 
fourth successive European tour, 
which is extending over six months. 
Among her many engagements in re- 





Rickett, conductor of the 


Peter 
Greenville (S. C.) Symphony, re- 
hearses with Louis Kohnop for a 
performance on March 21 


cital, with orchestra, and on radio 
and television, Miss West was soloist 
with the Vienna Philharmonic, under 
Karl Boehm, in Basel, Bern, and Zur- 
ich. On Aug. 6 she will make her 
debut appearance at the Hollywood 
Bowl as soloist with orchestra. The 
conductor will be Georg Solti 

Fabien Sevitzky directed the Italian 
premiere of Prokofieff’s “The Duen- 
na” at the San Carlo Opera house in 
Naples in March. In April he will 
conduct the Athens Symphony and 
appear in Yugoslavia before returning 
to Naples to conduct the San Carlo 
orchestra in concerts. 


Luboshutz and Nemenoff will leave 
on April 23 for an extensive tour of 
South Africa. In Johannesburg alone 
five different programs are scheduled. 
They will return to the United States 
in time for the opening program (July 
1) of a new summer series at the 
University of Indiana and for numer- 
ous festival engagements, including an 
appearance at Robin Hood Dell on 
July 8. 


Boris Goszer 











Blackstone Studios 


John Brownlee, new director of the 
Manhattan School of Music 


HE Manhattan School of Mu- 

sic wound up its 39th year 

with a new director at the 
helm—the Australian-born John 
Brownlee, a leading baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera and the head 
of the school’s voice department 
for the past three years. But the 
founder, organizer, and guiding 
spirit who brought the school into 
being and raised it to its present 
eminence in the musical life of this 
country, Janet D. Schenck, re- 
mains active in the school’s affairs 
as director emeritus, as trustees’ 
representative to the administra- 
tion, and as head of the piano de- 
partment. 

When Mrs. Schenck, fresh from 
the studio of Harold Bauer in 
Paris, returned to New York to 
carve a niche for herself as a 
teacher she had, as she put it, “a 
few wealthy pupils to fall back on”, 
but she also had a more far-reach- 
ing ambition than that of being 
merely another piano teacher. 
She wanted music to be a vital so- 
cial force in the community where 
she lived and worked and she 
planned accordingly. 


Choice of Neighborhood 

Casting her eye about for a 
likely neighborhood in which to 
open a school she chose one that 
everyone else had apparently over- 
looked—the upper East Side of 
Manhattan which at the time 
(1917) had a population of roughly 
223,000, 91.4 per cent of whom 
were either foreign born or of for- 
eign descent. Russians, Poles, 
and Italians predominated in the 
area with a sprinkling of Irish and 
Germans. 

In this entire neighborhood there 
was no place where a musically 
gifted child, offspring of tradi- 
tionally music-loving peoples, could 
secure an adequate musical educa- 
tion at a cost that would not be 
prohibitive. Mrs. Schenck, with 
the aid and support of interested 
friends was able to acquire the 
land and buildings on the site 
where the Manhattan School of 
Music now stands. The school, 


with its own self-perpetuating 
board of trustees, was formed 
forthwith. 


Harold Bauer and Pablo Casals 
became the first two members of 
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MANHATTAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ever broadening its aims 


in training musicians 


By RAFAEL KAMMERER 


the artist auxiliary board in March, 
1918, and were later joined by 
Ernest Schelling, Fritz Kreisler, 
and other distinguished musicians. 
Bauer soon became a full trustee 
and, until his death, was a promi- 
nent member of the faculty. 


Types of Degrees 

The school was incorporated 
under the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New 
York in 1920 and received its per- 
manent charter in 1925. The 
charter was subsequently amended 
to permit the granting of the 
Bachelor and the Master of Music 
Degrees. Academic courses were 
added to make a more effective 
curriculum available to the stu- 
dent. Thoughtful consideration 
was given to the academic subjects 
installed for the Bachelor and 
Master of Music Degrees, and fac- 
ulty members were selected with 
the thought in mind that the 
school is essentially one in which 
the entering college student has 
already determined to major in 
the field of music. 

All academic courses are given 
in the school thus bringing the 
music faculty and the students in 
closer contact with the teachers of 
academic courses. This provides 
a broadening of intellectual inter- 
ests while aiming for the highest 
professional standards of mus‘cian- 


ship. 
The beautiful buildings that 
house the school on East 105th 


Street were gifts of the late Mrs. 


The late Harold Bauer, 
who taught at and was one 
of the 


school 


the 


trustees of 





John Hubbard, who was for many 
years a member of the board of 
trustees. The main building was 
built in 1928, the Hubbard Audi- 
torium was added in 1939, and 
the splendidly equipped library 
wing was completed in 1953. Dur- 
ing 1955-56, 785 students, repre- 
senting 38 states and 31 foreign 
countries, were enrolled in the 
School. 

Among its graduates are promi- 
nent soloists, members of leading 
chamber-music groups and sym- 
phony orchestras, and opera com- 
panies. Many others hold equally 
prominent positions on the facul- 
ties of private and public schools, 
colleges and universities. Today, 
the school’s distinguished faculty 
includes among others—besides 
Mrs. Schenck and Mr. Brownlee 
(who continues to head the voice 
department)—-Herta Glaz, Robert 
Goldsand, Dora Zaslavsky, Vera 
Franceschi, Raphael Bronstein, 
William Lincer, Bernard Green- 
house, John Wummer, Bruno 
Labate, Gunther Schuller, Vittorio 
Giannini, Howard Murphy, Jonel 
Perlea, Hugh Ross, and Franco 
Autori. 


New Harp Department 


A new addition this season is 
the harp department headed by 
Marcel Grandjany. All orchestral 
instruments are taught at the 
school by members or former 
members of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, the Symphony of the Air, 
the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, 
and the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. Many of the faculty 
are themselves graduates of the 
School. 

The school maintains an 81- 
piece orchestra, a chorus, and an 
opera workshop all of which par- 
ticipate in the school’s Major Con- 
cert Series. The opera workshop 
has given the world premieres of 
Marc Bilitzstein’s “The Harpies” 
and Boris Koutzen’s “The Fatal 
Oath” and the first American per- 
formance of the Cimarosa “Love 
Triumphant”. Within the last 
five years the school has given first 
performances of works by George 
Antheil, Vittorio Giannini, Ernst 


Levy, Charles Mills, Gunther 
Schuller (Symphony for Brass 
which the Philharmonic offered 


earlier in the season), Werner Egk, 
Wallingford Riegger, and others. 





Blackstone Studios 


Janet D. Schenck, founder of the 
Manhattan School of Music 


Many of the school’s outstand- 
ing students, like the 13-year-old 
violinist, Robert Notkoff, for in- 
stance, have received their entire 
training there. Vilma Georgiou, 
who came from Greece to study 
with Mr. Brownlee, is now the 
leading soprano at the Diisseldorf 
Opera. 

The Manhattan School of Music 
is no ivory-tower school. On the 
contrary, it brings its students into 
close contact with musical reali- 
ties. Students gain experience in 
playing at the monthly concerts, 
which are given in the Museum of 
the City of New York. Even 
though admittance is free to these 
concerts, the caliber is highly 
professional. 


Variety of Goals 

While Mrs. Schenck has relin- 
quished the responsibility for the 
running of the school which she 
founded and guided these many 
years, and which reflects, in the 
quiet dignity that reigns within its 
walls, the gracious charm of her 
personality, she has a firm op- 
timistic faith in its future. When 
I asked her what significant 
changes, if any, have taken place 
in the attitudes of the students to- 
wards music study over the years 
and the chances of the talented 
youngsters of today of eventually 
making a living as musicians, she 
replied: 

“The field is a widely expanding 
one. Talented students have 
greater opportunities for making a 
living in music today than ever 
before. As for the students atti- 
tudes—the whole point of view 
has changed. In the early days of 
the school, the talented youngster 
usually had but one goal in mind 
—the concert stage! Today he has 
any number of goals to aim for, 
or to choose from, and the con- 
cert stage is no longer the sole 
allure. Most students today work 
for the degrees and aim to be well- 
rounded musicians.” 

Like the students’ points of view, 
the neighborhood surrounding the 
Manhattan School of Music is 
changing. The new housing de- 
velopments that are springing up 
are bringing a new look to the old 
neighborhood and the Manhattan 
School of Music seems destined to 
play an even more important role 
in the cultural life of the com- 
munity in the next 40 years than 
it has in past. 
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Ballet Riot 


When the San Francisco Ballet 
stopped off at Manila during its re- 
cent tour, public enthusiasm was 
whipped up to a degree nothing 
short of a riot. The frenzy was not 
all artistic. It seems that ticket 
scalpers had cashed in on the tre- 
mendous popular demand to see 
the company and had gone and 
forged extra tickets, nonchalantly 
selling them to eager patrons at 
black-market rates. This caused 
some confusion when people came 
into the hot and crowded hall to 
find other ticket-holders—a bit out- 
of-pocket after their dealings— 
claiming their seats with the energy 
of the righteous. 

Tempers grew, and they spread 
to others trying to jam a hall al- 
ready overflowing. A second per- 
formance developed to accompany 
the one on the stage—a bit less 
graceful and a good deal noisier. . . 


Art of Kings 


Painting, thanks largely to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Winston 
Churchill, has come to be regarded 
as the “art of kings” in recent years. 
But music too has its place among 
prominent people outside the pro- 
fession, and even Mr. Eisenhower, 
despite his preoccupation with oils 
and canvas, is a devotee of do-it- 
yourself music even though his in- 
strument is the lowly harmonica. 

Everyone knows, of course, about 
ex-President Truman and his piano- 
playing. But there were other presi- 
dents who also found relaxation and 
enjoyment in music. Thomas Jef- 
ferson played the violin and fre- 
quently took part in quartets with 
his friends. John Quincy Adams 
and his wife played piano duets to- 
gether. And Warren G. Harding 
is reported to have been a “hot” 
trumpet player. 

Vice-president Nixon is a violin- 
ist; Air Force Secretary Donald 
Quarles plays the guitar; Senator 
George H. Bender, of Ohio, enjoys 
playing the piano and singing with 
his family and ex-Senator Herman 
Welker, of Idaho, plays the elec- 
tronic organ. Among historical fig- 
ures, we know the John Jacob 
Astor piayed the flute and that 
Miles Standish, of all people, blew 
a bugle. 

Contemporary royalty also has 
kept up a traditional interest in the 
tonal art. Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land and her sister, Princess Mar- 
garet, play the Irish harp, and their 
uncle, the Duke of Windsor is a 
skilled bagpiper. Belgium’s Queen 
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Mother Elizabeth plays the violin; 
the King of Siam, Bhumibol Adul- 
yadet, composes music; and King 
Frederic IX, of Denmark, is a fre- 
quent conductor. 

You may be interested to know, 
too, that in the entertainment world, 
Marlon Brando plays the piano; 
James Melton, the saxophone; Mar- 
lene Dietrich, the violin; Robert 
Taylor, the cello; Debbie Reynolds 
and Lauritz Melchior, the French 
horn; James Stewart, the trombone; 
and William Holden, the clarinet 
and the piano. 

“It does not matter what instru- 
ment you play or whether or not 
you play it well,” says architect 
Frank Lloyd Wright. “What does 
matter is that music must be used 
if your life is to be satisfactorily 
firm and full.” 


Durable Song 


One does not usually associate 
the Mills Brothers with Anna Pav- 
lova. Yet a number that the great 
ballerina danced and called “The 
Pavlova Gavotte” was none other 
than the ever-popular “The Glow 
Worm”, which led the juke-box hit 
parade a few years ago when it was 
recorded by the Mills Brothers. 

The many reincarnations of 
“The Glow Worm” were recalled 
recently by its American publishers, 
Edward B. Marks Music Corpora- 
tion, when the West German Gov- 
ernment issued a postage stamp in 
honor of the composer, Paul 





West German stamp recently issued 
in honor of Paul Lincke 

Lincke, who had a long and popu- 
lar career in his native Berlin as a 
writer of operettas (“The Glow 
Worm” is from one called “Lysis- 
trata”) and as a conductor. Al- 
though not a Jew, he remained a 
friend to many in his world of 
music during the Hitler regime and 
accordingly suffered considerable 
privation. He died in 1946, in his 
80th year, and the commemorative 
stamp is part payment for his ill 
treatment. 


Grass Roots Concerts 


The Indianapolis Symphony has 
just finished a season that had con- 
tinuous reports of sold-out, SRO 
houses and newly stimulated pub- 
lic interest in the orchestra. When 


Izler Solomon was in New York 
recently, he filled in some details 
of this picture. He has just finished 
his first season at Indianapolis as 
permanent conductor of the or- 
chestra, and he is now entering a 
second summer as musical director 
of the Aspen Music Festival. 

Mr. Solomon feels the orchestra 
made tremendous strides as an en- 
semble, and that audiences en- 
dorsed this fact by their turnout 
Programs, basically of standard 
repertoire, stressed a policy of one 
American work on each concert 
pieces by Kubik, Barber, and 
Creston having been done around 
the time of our talk. Ernst Toch 
came personally to Indianapolis in 
February to hear his “Peter Pan” 
and left delighted with its perform- 
ance and reception. Several weeks 
later, Benjamin Lees’s Piano Con- 
certo had its world premiere, with 
Joseph Bloch as soloist. The sea- 
son’s activity culminated with a 
tour of towns and cities in Indiana 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Illinois. 

Izler Solomon has a_ deeply 
rooted belief that music must be 
an integral part of civic life, if it 
is to exert a real influence on the 
American scene or earn much- 
needed public support. This is par- 
ticularly true of a city’s symphony 
orchestra. In this first season in 
Indianapolis, activities were set 
afoot that worked along these lines 
with impressive results. Most in- 
sightful of these were the “grass 
roots” concerts, when the orchestra 
took its music to the people where 
they were — in smaller communi- 
ties and suburbs of the city, and 
to workers in the factories. 

Programs in the industrial plants 
were. an especially fresh and im- 
portant move, bringing serious 
music to thousands who had never 
before .shared it. Perhaps even 
more important was the effect of 
this in the breaking down of social 
barriers. No longer is the Indian- 
apolis orchestra considered the 
favorite of the “North Side” (the 
city’s fashionable residential sec- 
tion). Working people have begun 
to consider it their own as well. 
The social implications of this 
change, and the expansive field it 
opens up for music, are enormous. 

Youth concerts were another 
strong point in the orchestra’s 
planning. Some 15 were held this 
year in the schools themselves, free 
to students, with another three at 
Murat Theatre — the orchestra’s 
headquarters — at a nomirial ad- 
mission charge, a means of giving 
weight and respect to the occa- 
sions. 

Another feature event was the 
“Music Memory Contest”, also 
held for school children. The tang- 
ible bait was a prize for the win- 
ner at the end of the season, but 
the subtle effect was that any num- 
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ber of students listened to serious 
works avidly during the year, in 
preparation for the contest. Local 
radio stations, the schools them- 
selves, and newspapers joined in 
promoting the project. 

The success of these activities 
has been significant, resulting, for 
one thing, in very tangible in- 
creases of box-office receipts for 
single-sale concerts. In speaking of 
this new public enthusiasm, the 
conductor pressed home a basic 
point. “Most important’, he said, 
“is that this program was done with 
dignity. There was no ‘talking 
down’ to audiences. The orchestra, 
in its concerts away from home, 
appeared in afternoon or formal 
dress; the programs were of their 
regular, serious nature; and the 
entire event had an air of impor- 
tance and _ self-respect, without 
self-consciousness. Any other atti- 
tude towards ground-breaking pro- 
jects like these would doom them 
before they began.” 

Important points. They indicate 
what resourceful thinking can do 
to build music projects in the 
United States. And how much 
there is to do . . . we've just tapped 
the soil. 


254 Days Till.... 


Mary M. Engberg, of Los An- 
geles, writes: “Had the clever 
American Symphony Orchestra 
League Christmas card design been 
in the mid-November or December 
Ist issues of MusicaL AMERICA, 
more of us would have been able 
to avail ourselves of it. Post-holi- 
days as it is, we are still interested 
in price and may order some for 
next year, if we may have an ad- 
dress.” 

I am sorry too that I didn’t know 
about the cards earlier, but here is 
the address where you can get all 
the information you need for next 
season: American Symphony 
Orchestra League, Inc., P. O. Box 
164, Charleston, West Virginia. 


Uh-huh 


The following appeared in the 
“Lost and Found” column of the 
New York Times on Mar. 17: 


OPERA GLASSES— 
ROSE COLORED 

Paris Lemaire make; Mon night, 

Mar 4. Lost vic Met Opera House 

(Tosca). Great sentimental value. 

Reward. Ben Grauer, CI 7-8300. 

Ben Grauer is the noted NBC 
announcer. CI 7-8300 is the tele- 
phone number of the National 
Broadcasting Company. No com- 
ment. 


i 
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Metropolitan Repertoire Set; 
Jurinac, Gedda To Appear 


Two noted European singers, Sena 
Jurinac, Yugoslavian soprano, and 
Nicolai Gedda, tenor of Swedish- 
Russian extraction, have been en- 
gaged by the Metropolitan Opera for 
the 1957-58 season. Both artists will 
create leading roles in the premiere 
of Samuel Barber’s “Vanessa” in 


January, 1958, and will presumably 
be heard in other roles as well. 

Born in Travnik, Yugoslavia, Miss 
Jurinac made her debut as Mimi in 


Sena Jurinac 


“La Bohéme” at the Zagreb Opera in 
1942. She has been a member of the 
Vienna State Opera since 1944, and 
has appeared in major opera houses 
throughout Europe. 

_ Miss Jurinac’s concert appearances 
in the United States and Canada and 
operatic and concert appearances of 
her husband, Sesto Bruscantini, bass, 
are under the management of Colum- 
bia Artists Management, Coppicus 
and Schang Division. The contract be- 
tween Miss Jurinac and the Metro- 
politan was negotiated by F. C. 
Schang. 

Mr. Gedda made his debut in 1952 
at the Stockholm Opera and was en- 
gaged the same year by La Scala in 
Milan. He has sung in numerous 
opera houses and festivals in Europe. 
_ Mr. Gedda, who makes his Amer- 
ican debut this spring, is under the 
management of Ronald A. Wilford 
Associates. Like Miss Jurinac, Mr. 
Gedda is already well known here 
through numerous recordings. 

“Vanessa”, which will be staged by 
Gian-Cario Menotti, who wrote the 
libretto, will have in the cast, besides 
Miss Jurinac and Mr. Gedda, Rosa- 
lind Elias, Regina Resnik, and Giorgio 
Tozzi. Dimitri Mitropoulos will con- 
duct, and Cecil Beaton will design the 
scenery and costumes. 

The Metropolitan Opera repertoire 
for 1957-58 will offer 25 works, two 
of them making a double bill. 

As previously announced, Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Eugen Onegin” will open 
the season on Oct. 28, in an English 
version by Henry Reese. Lucine 
Amara, Rosalind Elias, Richard Tuc- 
ker, George London, and Giorgio 
Tozzi will head a cast to be conducted 
by Mr. Mitropoulos. Peter Brook and 
Rolf Gerard will stage and design the 
production. 

A new production of “Don Gio- 
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vanni” will be introduced during the 
season’s opening week. Karl Boehm 
will make his Metropolitan debut as 
conductor; Herbert Graf will stage 
the Mozart opera, and Eugene Ber- 
man will design the sets and cos- 
tumes. 

Revivals will include Puccini’s 
“Gianni Schicchi” and Strauss’s “Sa- 
lome” on a double bill, Rossini’s “The 
Barber of Seville”, Gluck’s “Orfeo ed 
Euridice”, Verdi's “Otello” and “La 





Helen Merrill 
Nicolai Gedda 


Forza del Destino”, Strauss’s “Der 
Rosenkavalier”, Wagner’s “Tristan 
und Isolde”, Giordano’s “Andrea 
Chenier”, Gounod’s “Faust”, and 
Saint-Saéns’ “Samson et Dalila”. 
Held over from this season will be 
“Aida”, “La Bohéme”, “Lucia di 
Lammermoor”, “Madama Butterfly”, 
“La Nozze di Figaro”, “Tosca”, “La 
Traviata”, “Carmen”, “Parsifal”, “Die 
Walkuere”, and “La Perichole”. 


Theatre League Books 
Broadway Comedy Hit 


Columbia Artists Management, 
through its new subsidiary, Broadway 
Theatre League Inc., is booking a 
coast-to-coast tour for the New York 
company of “No Time for Sergeants”. 
This is the initial venture of the con- 
cert management in the theatre, al- 
though it has recently announced 
plans to set up an organized audience 
project in a series of cities for Broad- 
way productions. The routing of “No 
Time for Sergeants” is on a regular 
booking basis, as the organized audi- 
ence plan will not be in operation 
until the 1958-1959 season. 

“No Time for Sergeants” will go 
out in early September this year with 
most of the current Broadway cast 
intact. The production will be restaged 
somewhat so that it may be trans- 
ported by bus and truck, thus making 
it possible to include cities not on the 
regular rail routes. 

Maurice Evans, in association with 
Emmett Rogers, is the producer of 
“No_ Time for Sergeants”, which is 
playing out its second season at the 
Alvin Theatre in New York. 

William Judd, of Columbia Artists 
Management and a vice-president of 
Broadway Theatre League, reports a 
lively interest in dating for the attrac- 


tion. Among cities now being negoti- 
ated are Akron, Amarillo, Atlanta, 
Austin, Baton Rouge, Battle Creek, 
Beaumont, Birmingham, Bloomington 
(Ind.), Bridgeport, Burlington (Vt.), 
Charleston (W. Va.), Charlotte, Chat- 
tanooga, Davenport, Daytona Beach, 
Des Moines, East Lansing, Elmira, El 
Paso, Evansville, Flint, Fort Worth, 
Fresno, Grand Rapids, Hartford, 
Houston, Huntington (W. Va.), Jack- 
son (Miss.), Kalamazoo, Lafayette 
(Ind.), Lawrence (Kans.), Lincoln, 
Lubbock (Tex.), Madison, Memphis, 
Mobile, Montgomery, Nashville, Lit- 
tle Rock, New Orleans, Norfolk, Ok- 
lahoma City, Pensacola, Richmond, 
Roanoke, St. Joseph, San Angelo, San 
Diego, Shreveport, South Bend, 
Springfield (Ill.), Toledo, Topeka, 
Tulsa, Tuscaloosa (Ala.), Wichita, 
Winston-Salem, and Worcester. 


Hurok To Import 
Polish Troupe 


Warsaw, Poland. — The brilliant 
Polish folklore ensemble of 100 sing- 
ers and dancers, Mazowsze, will tour 
the United States and Canada next 
season under the management of S. 
Hurok. The group will appear in New 
York, Chicago, Buffalo, Toronto, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, and other major 
cities. Mazowsze, which is directed by 
Mira Ziminska-Sygietynska, takes its 
name from the ethnic region of cen- 
tral Poland around Warsaw. Mr. 
Hurok attended a gala performance 
of the ensemble here on April 6, in 
the company of the United States 
ambassador, Joseph Jacobs. 


Opera Dropped 
By Sullivan Show 


Ed Sullivan and the Metropolitan 
Opera have agreed to terminate their 
television contract a month before its 
original expiration date. Mr. Sullivan 
said he was concerned by the fact 
that his program rating had declined 
the first two times when he presented 
Metropolitan stars in scenes from 
outstanding operas. On the other 
hand, he explained, Rudolf Bing, gen- 
eral manager of the Metropolitan, 
“was unhappy with the way I was 
handling the opera presentations”. 

At the same time, in speaking of 
the value of operatic performances 
on his show, Mr. Sullivan pointed out 
that in the recent series, in which 
Maria Callas, Jussi Bjoerling, Renata 
Tebaldi, and others had performed, 
the largest audiences that had ever 
listened to grand opera were attracted. 
Forty-five million people are esti- 
mated to have heard Miss Callas, 
34,000,000 tuned in on “Madama 
Butterfly”, 39,000,000 heard Mr. 
Bjoerling and Hilda Gueden, and 
35,000,000 listened to Miss Tebaldi 
and Richard Tucker. 


Sternberg To Conduct 
Halifax Symphony 


Halifax, N. S—Jonathan Sternberg, 
37-year-old American who has con- 
ducted extensively in Europe, has been 
named conductor of the Halifax Sym- 
phony. He replaces Thomas Mayer, 
who resigned to become conductor of 
the Ottawa Philharmonic. 


Mr. Sternberg will be guest con- 
ductor with the Warsaw Philhar- 
monic for several concerts this month. 
Yehudi Menuhin will be the first 
soloist. Later the conductor will be 
heard with the Zurich Radio. 


Columbus Boychoir 
To Tour South America 


In co-operation with ANTA, 
agency for the United States State De- 
partment, the Columbia Boyschoir of 
Princeton, N.J., will tour South 
America for eight weeks, beginning 
in early August. Menotti’s “Amahl 
and the Night Visitors” will be fea- 
tured on many programs, with the 
roles of the Three Kings filled by 
adults selected from the Westminster 
Choir College. 





Lucca Chmel 
llona Steingruber 


Steingruber Signs 
With Matthews-Birkin 


Ilona Steingruber, Viennese  so- 
prano, is now under the management 
of Matthews-Birkin Associates. Miss 
Steingruber is known in the United 
States for her performance of con- 
temporary music. She can be heard 
in recordings of Berg’s “Lulu”, Stra- 
vinsky’s “Les Noces”, Mahler’s Sym- 
phony No. 2, under Otto Klemperer, 
and songs of Mahler and Schoenberg, 
as well as of Mendelssohn’s “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream”, under Ciem- 
ens Kraus. 

Miss Steingruber was a leading so- 
prano of the Vienna State Opera for 
several years before she decided to 
devote her time to recital appear- 
ances and the advancement of contem- 
porary music. Last year she was 
special guest artist on a tour of Africa 
sponsored by the National Mozart 
Festival Committee, and she has sung 
at the major music festivals of Eu- 
rope, including the Salzburg Festival. 
Her operatic appearances include en- 
gagements at La Scala in Milan, San 
Carlo in Naples, Brussels, and Stock- 
holm. ‘ 


Philadelphia Opera 
Names Bamboschek 


Philadelphia—The board of direc- 
tors of the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company has elected Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek of New York as general man- 
ager. He succeeds Humbert A. Pelosi, 
who is resigning at the end of the 
current season. 
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Philharmonic Introduces 
Kubik Symphony 

New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Dimitri Mitropoulos, conduc- 


tor. Rudolf Serkin, pianist. Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 28: 


Symphony No. 5.... ... Schubert 
Symphony No. 3.... .... Kubik 
(First performance) 

Piano Concerto No. 4 Beethoven 


Dimitri Mitropoulos, never tiring 
in his championing of modern music, 
offered a new symphony by Gail Ku- 
bik in this concert. Mr. Kubik, who 
has composed scores for such films 
as “The Desperate Hours” and “Ger- 
ald MacBoing Boing”, acknowledges 
that the present Symphony, his Third, 
which was composed in 1956, has 
some of its roots in music for three 
documentary films. But, according to 
Mr. Kubik, “whereas in the film 
score these tunes were at best ‘bit 
players’ contributing but to the mood 
and atmosphere of the total dramatic 
story, in the symphony they are lead- 
ing characters occupying the center 
of the stage.” 

Though Mr. Kubik’s statement de- 
scribes a perfectly legitimate process 
of composing, the score did not make 
a strong impression. The themes and 
the “bit players” (the film material 
is used in the second and third move- 
ments) are not made of the stuff to 
occupy one’s interest in major roles 
in a symphony, and the work is lack- 
ing in a definite character or mood. 


For example, the second movement 
is marked “slowly, sadly”, but the 
impression is not one of sadness but 
of neutralism. The last movement, 
which is intended to be “gay, ironic, 
but not entirely frivolous”, seemed 
also lacking in direction and profile. 





Charles Leirens 


Rudolf Serkin 


The formal organization, however, 
of each movement is extremely logi- 
cal, and the orchestration, which is 
the strong point of the score, is bril- 
liantly conceived. The orchestra gave 
the work a luminous sounding per- 
formance and seemed intent on bring- 
ing to life all the energy and color of 
the symphony. 

Mr. Serkin’s performance of the 
Beethoven Fourth Piano Concerto 
can always be counted on to be a 
deeply satisfying intellectual experi- 
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FOREIGN TRADE CORPORATION, PRAGUE- 
lA CZECHOSLOVAKIA who will be in attendance 


ence, and on this occasion he did not 
disappoint. His was an extremely bril- 
liant and concentrated interpretation 
in the first and last movements, and 
the quiet phrases of the second move- 
ment were the essence of poetry. Mr. 
Mitropoulos offered inspired support. 
The Schubert Symphony No. 5, which 
opened the concert, was taken at too 
fast a tempo for this listener’s taste, 
but the tonal balances were excellent 
and, technically, there were no rag- 


ged edges. —F. M., Jr. 


Hanson is Guest 
With Oratorio Society 


Oratorio Society of New York, 
William Strickland, conductor, How- 
ard Hanson, guest conductor. Lilly 
Windsor, soprano; Evelyn Sachs, 
contralto; Lucius Metz, tenor; Ed- 
mond Karlsrud, baritone. Carnegie 
Hall, March 1: 


Mass in C minor Beethoven 
“Elegy in memory of 

Serge Koussevitzky” Hanson 
“The Lament for Beowulf” Hanson 


The forces of the Oratorio Society 
chorus, which were cut down to 90 
this year at William Strickland’s sug- 
gestion, marshalled their full 163 
voices for this concert. There was no 
denying the increase in power, but 
artistic results were more mixed. 

It was mostly in the Beethoven 
Mass that the added voices seemed a 
hindrance. Mr. Strickland’s musical 
concept of the work was well-formed 
and dramatic, but the sheer weight 
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of voices—many of them semi- 
trained amateurs — held him from 
getting ideal responses. The chorus’ 
tone was good and had a consider- 
able range of color, and its diction 
was mostly clear. It was mainly in 
ensemble—with attacks, cut-offs, and 
other points demanding precision— 
that the large forces were sluggish. 
Yet the performance had a moving 
sincerity behind it, and the beautiful, 
clear singing of Evelyn Sachs, the 
contralto soloist, was a great asset. 

Howard Hanson appeared as guest 





Jerry Darvin 
Howard Hanson 


conductor of his “Elegy” and his 
“Lament for Beowulf”. He was also 
presented with a citation from the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
through its national vice-president, 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Herbert Haufrecht’s 
Etudes in Blues 


It is hard to write a fresh work 
these days that takes blues or jazz 
for its basis, but casts itself in the 
mold of a serious piece. The sounds 
of the idiom are overfamiliar, so that 
clichés lurk in the style itself. The 
composer must also guard against en- 
croaching on the personal genres that 
men like Gershwin, Copland, Schu- 
man, and others have wrought from 
the idiom. The free territory that re- 
mains is a narrow path between worn 
devices, on the one hand, and over- 
refining the writing right out of its 
roots, on the other. 

Herbert Haufrecht has taken on 
this challenge recently, and the re- 
sult—his five Etudes in Blues—have 
just been published by Associated. 
Haufrecht is not a stranger to native 
American music. Many of his pre- 
vious works have chosen some rather 
unusual indigenous sources as their 
basis—little-known Catskill Mountain 
songs for one, and elsewhere square- 
dance and folk music equally off the 
beaten track. Jazz and the blues come 
mostly as a turning to other areas, 
and from this score it is apparent 
that he knows them. 

The pieces are extremely pianistic, 
requiring a developed musician at 
the keyboard, to be sure, but fitting 
comfortably under the hands, once 
learned. Stylistically, they are un- 
pretentious; neither profound nor by 
any means superficial, they fit into 
that middle class of good and enjoy- 
able music that should balance many 
a pianist’s program. 


Problem of Style 

Haufrecht’s writing is clean and 
well laid-out, and it works inventively 
with material at times fresh, some- 
times less so. He has handled the 
problem of style by distilling its ele- 
ments, filtering the lush sounds and 
the pulse that are the stuff of the 
blues themselves, and paring them 
down with a discerning ear. He has 
wisely helped himself here by cast- 
ing the suite in quasi-Baroque terms 
(a Toccata, Quasi Ostinato, Dialogue, 
Nocturne, and Capriccio form the 
group), by this setting both the frame- 
work and criteria for stylizing the 
music. 

This works well in a piece such 
as the Toccata, where the scale and 
the melodic twists of the blues are 
kept, and the harmonies hinted at, 
but where the textures are very much 
distilled. The counterpoint in this 
piece also develops effectively, imita- 
tions combining with nuances of dy- 
_—— to give special force to each 
ine 

The ostinato in No. 2 is likewise 
varied with skill, at times getting an 
almost new character through its 
alterations. And the rich harmonies 
of the blues in No. 4—with their 
sevenths and ninths—have the flavor 


of the haunts that give birth to this 
music, but they are turned a bit diff- 
erently than expected and for the 
most part stay fresh. 

On the other hand, clichés do = 4 
in. The chords at the end of No. 1 
and the overuse of a good idea at 
the close of No. 2 seem a bit ob- 
vious. And there is a tendency to 
overdo phrases by rather literal ex- 
tensions of sequences, until at times 
they wear repetitiously without really 
expanding. 

In all, these pieces are clean and 
well done. And they have a quality 
that is missing in much contemporary 
music—they are fun to do. —D. M. E. 


Eta Harich-Schneider 
Writes on Harpsichord 


The booklet called “The Harpsi- 
chord: An Introduction to Technique, 
Style and the Historical Sources” by 
Eta Harich-Schneider, for many years 
a teacher at the Berlin School of 
Music, will interest not only harpsi- 
chordist but all performers and stu- 
dents of baroque and later_18th-cen- 
tury music. It is issued in English by 
the Biarenreiter-Verlag and is avail- 
able here from the Concordia Pub- 
lishing House in St. Louis. 

Working always from a practical 
angle and quoting source material on 
almost every page, Miss Harich- 
Schneider discusses the harpsichord 
and its repertoire under the headings 
of Touch, Fingering, Phrasing and 
Articulation, Ornamentation, Tempo 
and Rhythm, Registration, and Fig- 
ured Bass Playing. Enclosed in the 
book is a collection of musical ex- 
amples. 

Miss Harich-Schneider, who stud- 
ied with the illustrious Wanda Lan- 
dowska at Saint-Leu-La-Féret, has 
poured her years of experience as a 
performer and teacher into this trea- 
tise. The photographs of her hands 
on the keyboard are typical of the 
realistic approach of the whole work. 
One hopes that it will come into the 
hands of those benighted music critics 
who are still repeating old-fashioned 
nonsense such as that touch cannot 
influence the tone of the harpsichord 
and that ornaments are really not im- 
portant when harpsichord music is 
played on the modern piano. —R. S. 


Vaughan Williams Symphony 
Published by Oxford 


The full score of Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ Symphony No. 8, which recent- 
ly received the New York Music 
Critics’ Award, has been issued by the 
Oxford University Press and is priced 
at $6. A review of this work appears 
in the New Recordings section on 
page 24. 


Sacred Choral Works Listed 


Gibbons, Orlando: “If ye be risen 
again with Christ”, ed. by Frederick 
Ouseley and Watkins Shaw (SSATB 
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Arranged with texts for Men’s Voices 


AFAR ON THE PURPLE MOOR 
ONWARD TO VICTORY! 


Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 


THE LORD IS OUR FORTRESS 


BRANSCOMBE 


(Norfolk Air) 
G. Schirmer, Inc. 


(March Militaire, Schubert) 


(Brahms) 
J. Fischer & Bro. 
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with solos for SSA, organ). (No- 
vello/H. W. Gray). 

Gordon, Philip: “Adam lay y-boun- 
den” (15th-century English carol) 
(SATB). (Boosey & Hawkes). 

Hewitt-Jones, Tony: “At the round 
earth’s imagin’d corners” (SATB, a 
cappella). (Novello/H. W. Gray). 


Huston, John: “Lord, Come Away!” 
(SATB, organ). (H. W. Gray). 

Jackson, Francis: “Remember for 
good, O Father” (SATB, organ). 
(Novello/H. W. Gray). 

Konig, Johann B.: (° Oh. That I Had a 
Thousand Voices”, arr. by Ronald 
A. Nelson (SAB, a cappella). (Augs- 


Howells, Herbert: “Magnificat and burg). 
Nunc Dimittis” (SATB, organ). Lee, T. Charles: “Psalm III” (SATB, 
(Novello/H. W. Gray). organ). (H. W. Gray). 
eee 


Orchestral Works 


Berger, Theodore: 
Orchestra, March 13) 


March 19) 
Malipiero, Ricardo: 


Sammartini, Padre: 
19) 

Schuller, Gunther: 
phony, March 7) 
Starer, Robert: 
March 19) 
Walton, William: Viola Concerto; 

phony, March 22) 


~ Operas 


“Magnificat” 


Newborn, Kenneth: 


Choral Works 


Avshalomov, Jacob: 
March 12) 
Fromm, Herbert: 


Hovhaness, Alan: ‘Easter Cantata” 
9) 


Myers: “The Prince of Peace” 
Petrassi, Goffredo: “Coro di Morti” 


March 12) 
Wilson, Harry R.: 


Chamber Works 


Bloch, Ernest: 


I Avery fovement for String 
Sawer, Ross Lee: Violin Sonata; “ 
Berg’”’; String Quartet No. 7 ( 


March 26) 


Jochsberger, Tzipora: 
Marc 
Laderman, Ezra: 
Negrea, Martian: 
Porter, Quincy: 
Rieti, Vittorio: 


Clarinet Works 


Laderman, Ezra: 
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Cello Work 


Piano Works 


Chaikin, Jack: 
Ficher, Jacopo: 
March 26) 


“Dance Movement”’ 


March 25) 
Guarnieri, Camargo: 
Korte, Carl: 


“Suite Mirim” 


Viola Works 
March 26) 
14) 

Violin Works 


Kahn, Erich Itor: 
School, March 13) 
Sorrentino, Charles: 
Songs 
Birch, Robert: 


Kupferman, Meyer: 
Leide, Enrico: “The Wren 


Shapiro, Norman: “Four Settings 
(Janet Wheeler, March 26) 


First Performances in New York 


“Chronique Symphonique” 


Diamond, David: Symphony No. 6 (Boston Symphony, March 20) 
Kabalevsky, Dimitri: Piano Concerto No. 3 (American Chamber Orchestra, 


“Sinfonia Cantata” 
(National Orchestral Association, March 19) ase 

(National Orchestral Association, March 
“Dramatic Overture’ (New York Philharmonic-Sym- 


Ballade for violin and orchestra (Clinton Hall Symphony, 


“Johannesburg Overture” 


Kastle, Leonard: “The Swing” (New 
“The Armor of Life” 


Music Concert, March 26) 


“Inscriptions at the City of Brass 


“The Stranger” (Schola Cantorum, March 12) 
(National Orchestral Association, March 


Laufer, Beatrice: Three choral pieces (Composers Group, March 19) 
(Jersey City Choral Society, March 10) 
(Schola Cantorum, March 12) 
Santa Cruz, Domingo: “Seis Canciones de Primavera” 


“Look to this Day’ (Composers Group, March 19) 


Benton, Niels Viggo: String Quartet No. 3 (Composers Forum, March 2) 
“Suite Modale” (New York Chamber Ensemble, March 10) 
Brant, Henry: “All Souls Carnival” (Beaux-Arts String Quartet, March 3) 
Calabro, Louis: String Quartet No. 1 (Music in Our 
squgrentee, sn Five Bagatelles (Paganini Quartet, March 13) 
Cc Quartet (Composers Group, March 19) 
Piano Variations on a Theme by Alban 
posers 
Heiden, Bernhard: Quintet for clarinet and strings (New Music Concert, 


Jacoby, Hanoch: Woodwind Quintet (Hebrew Arts School, March 7) 
Four Pieces fou 


“Harlequinade”’ (Jean Erdman, March 23) 
“Romanian Quartet” 
Duo for viola and herp (Musicians 
Serenata for concertante violin and small orchestra (New 
York Chamber Ensemble, March 10) 
Four Motets for two flutes, voice, and violin (New York 


Concertino for violin and string quartet (Music in 


strings (Beaux-Arts String Quartet, 


Smith, Leo: 
Chamber Ensemble, March 10) 
Townsend, Douglas: 
Our Time, March 24) 
Wilder, Alec: Suite for flute and 
March 3) 


Serenade for Clarinet (Twilight Concert, March 23) 
Levy, Edward: Clarinet Sonata (Third Street Settlement School, March 13) 


Mondello, Nunzio: Prelude for Cello and Piano (NAACC, 


| (Jack Chaikin, March 22) 
“Variations on a Jewish Folk Theme” (New Music Concert, 


Fontrier, Gabriel: ‘‘Variations in memory of Karel Rathaus” (Morton Estrin, 


(New Music Concert, March 26) 

Piano Sonata (Composers Forum, March 30) 

Smit, Leo: Sonata (Morton Estrin, March 25) 

Thai-Thi-Lang, Louise: Variations on a Philippine Air: ‘Vietnamese Poems”; 
“Chinese New Year’s Festival’ (Louise 


Richter, Marga: Aria and Toccata for viola and piano (New Music Concert, 


Townsend, Douglas: Duo for violas (Knickerbocker Chamber Players, March 


Hovhaness, Alan: “Out of the Depths” 
Suite for Violin and Piano (Third Street Settlement 


Introduction and Burleske (NAACC, 


Four Songs (Composers Group, March 19) 
Haas, Joseph: Four Songs (Mary Frances Crowley, March 10) 
Five Songs (Ruth Brall, March 16) 
(American Symphony, March 15) 
Cecilia’s Day’ (NAACC, 
from Ogden Nash’s Animal Kingdom” 


Lessard, John: “Three Songs for St. 
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Composers Corner 


William O. Smith of Manhattan 
Beach, Calif., has been awarded the 
Rome Prize Fellowship in musical 
composition for this year. 


Elie Siegmeister’s opera “My Dar- 
ling Corie”, performed early in March 
at the Greenwich House Opera Work- 
shop in New York, was repeated there 
March 30 by popular request. His 
Concerto for clarinet and orchestra 
was premiered by the Oklahoma City 
Symphony under Guy Fraser Harri- 
son on March 3, with Earl Thomas 
as soloist, on a Mutual Broadcasting 
System program. Station WNYC 
broadcast it on March 8. Louis Kras- 
ner gave the premiere of Mr. Sieg- 
meister’s Second Violin Sonata April 
15 at the University of Southern Iili- 
nois music festival, with the composer 
at the piano. His opera “Miranda and 
the Dark Young Man” is to be pre- 
sented by the Hartt Opera Theatre, 
staged by Elemer Nagy and conducted 
by Moshe Paranov, at the annual 
convention of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs in Columbus, Ohio, 
on April 30. 


Four songs by Gena Branscombe 
were premiered by Angeline Collins 
on the National Federation of Music 
Clubs program of Feb. 17 as part of 
the American Music Festival. 


Ellis B. Kohs’s Symphony No. 2 for 
chorus and orchestra was premiered 
April 12 at the Contemporary Music 
Festival of the University of Illinois. 
His Chamber Concerto for viola and 
strings was performed March 18 on 
the Flemish Radio of Brussels by Rik 
Langewouters with the radio orches- 
tra conducted by Josef Verelst. A 
Sonata for clarinet and piano has been 
published recently by Mercury Music 
Corporation, and a four-volume Sylla- 


. bus in Music Theory issued by the 


University of Southern California 
Press. Mr. Kohs has just returned 
from a seventh-month tour of 12 
European countries and will spend 
two months this spring at the Mac- 
Dowell Colony in Peterborough, N. H. 


The a pianist-composer, Inga 
Hoegsbro C msen, was honored 
by a reception on March 10 in cele- 
bration of her 85th birthday. 


Mabel Daniels’ “A Psalm of Praise” 
will be performed by the Ohio State 
University chorus at the annual con- 
vention of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference at Columbus, Ohio, 





on April 26. Her “Exultate Deo” will 
be performed by the Chattanooga 
Civic Chorus in May, and her “Easter 
Festival Hymn” was performed at a 
concert on April 14 at the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Boston, directed by 
Melville Smith. 


Works by Nicholas Berezowsky, 
Nuncio Mondello, John Lessard, 
Charles Sorrentino, and Allen Brings 
were performed at the March 16 con- 
cert of the National Association for 
American Composers and Conductors 
in Town Hall. 


Ezra Laderman’s Piece for flute and 
dancer was given a television pre- 
miere on the Dave Garroway morn- 
ing show on March 20. Mr. Lader- 
man was also interviewed on the 
show. 


Virgil Thomson’s tranquil music 
work, commissioned by Edward B. 
Benjamin, was premiered March 25 
by the New Orleans Symphony under 
Alexander Hilsberg. 


Gail Kubik attended the annual 
conference of the Florida Composers’ 
League on March 28-30 as guest com- 
poser-conductor and lecturer. His 
“Gerald McBoing Boing” was per- 
formed by the Oklahoma City Sym- 
phony under Guy Fraser Harrison on 
March 31. 


The New York Public Library’s 
Music Division has opened an exhibi- 
tion honoring John Tasker Howard, 
composer, author, and for 15 years 
the head of the division’s Americana 
section. On display are photographs 
of him at work, as well as some of 
his compositions and many of his 
books and articles. 


Everett Helm has completed a Sere- 
nade for small orchestra. Ferenc 
Fricsay, who commissioned the work, 
will conduct its first performance on 
May 6 in Munich with the Bavarian 
State Orchestra. 


Ferde Grofe will be a guest of 
honor at the Chicagoland Music Fes- 
tival in Chicago on Aug. 24. 


Toch Signs 
With Mills Music 


Mills Music, Inc., has recently en- 
tered into an exclusive contract with 
Ernst Toch and will make his compo- 
sitions available throughout the United 
States. 


Feist Named to Post 
With Associated Music 


Leonard Feist has been appointed 
assistant to the president of Associated 
Music Publishers. The move was in 
line with the expansion of the Asso- 
ciated catalogue of serious music. 

Mr. Feist is former president of the 
Music Publishers Association of the 
United States and continues as that 
organization’s chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee. He has also served 
on the board of the Music Industry 
Council and the American Music Con- 
ference. He was formerly head of the 
Mercury and Century music houses. 


| Contests] 


ERNEST BLOCH TENTH AWARD 
COMPETITION. Auspices: United 
Temple Chorus. For a work for 
mixed chorus, the text to be taken 
from or related to the Old Testa- 
ment, on the subject of brother- 
hood or peace, with or without inci- 
dental solo. Award: $200, publica- 
tion, and performance. Deadline: 
Dec. 1, 1957. Address: United 
Temple Chorus, Box 15, Woodmere, 
me Os 


FRIENDS OF HARVEY GAUL 
ELEVENTH ANNUAL COMPO- 
SITION CONTEST. For a “March 
in honor of Pittsburgh’s Bi-Centen- 
nial” for piano with words optional, 
and not to exceed ten minutes in 
length. Band score must accompany 
each piano score. Open to citizens 
of the United States. Award: $300. 
Deadline: Nov. 1, 1957. Address: 
The Friends of Harvey Gaul Con- 
test, 315 Shady Ave., Pittsburgh 6, 
Pa. 


NATIONAL GRASS ROOTS OPERA 
AUDITIONS. Open to all singers 
except mezzo-sopranos and con- 
traltos. For further information 
write Grass Roots Opera, Box 1406, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


VANCOUVER FESTIVAL COM- 
PETITION FOR CANADIAN 
COMPOSERS. A change in re- 
quirements for the chamber-music 
category has been made. A major 
work for piano quartet is now re- 
quired. For further information 
write John Avison, Chairman of 
Music Committee, Vancouver Fes- 
tival Society, 6409 Larch St., Van- 
couver 13, B. C. 


Gordon Sherwood, of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., has been named the winner of 
the 12th Annual George Gershwin 
Memorial Contest. He will receive 


$1,000 in cash, and his winning com- 
position, “Introduction and Allegro” 
will be performed by the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, under Dimi- 
tri Mitropoulos, on May 5. 


Vanraj Bhatia, of Bombay, and 
Per Norgard, of Copenhagen, have 
won the annual award of the Lili 
Boulanger Memorial Fund. 


Mu Phi Epsilon Gives 
Program for Festival 


Mu Phi Epsilon, national profes- 
sional music sorority, presented a 
program for the 18th annual WNYC 
American Music Festival in Carl 
Fischer Hall on Feb. 18. It featured 
a string quartet formed of members 
of the Washington alumnae chapter. 
Ruth Kobart, mezzo-soprano, sang a 
group of songs by Ruth Bradley. 
Mary Gale Hafford, violinist, played 
Blythe Owen’s Violin Sonata. Miss 
Kobart, Miss Bradley and Miss Owen 
are members of the New York alum- 
nae chapter. 

A special concert on Feb. 3 at 
Constitution Hall, Washington, D.C.., 
celebrating the tenth anniversary of 
the Hayes Concert Bureau, focused 
attention on three pianists, all mem- 
bers of Mu Phi Epsilon: Evelyn 
Swarthout, Margaret Tolson, and 
Quinta Jensen. 


Springfield Orchestra 
Gives Concert 


Springfield, Mass——-On March 3 
the Springfield Symphony presented 
its first out-of-state concert, playing 
in Atlantic City, N. J., under its con- 
ductor, Robert Staffanson, before 
1,500 members of the eastern division 
of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference at their biennual convention. 

The program opened with the Bee- 
thoven Seventh Symphony and was 
followed by Lalo’s “Symphonie Espa- 
gnole”, with Michael Rabin as violin 
soloist. He had performed the work 
with the orchestra the previous week 
as part of its regular subscription 
series. 

One of America’s youngest profes- 
sional symphony orchestras, the 
Springfield Symphony is now in its 
13th season. In atidition to the regular 
orchestra, the group also sponsors the 
Springfield Symphony Chorus and a 
young people’s symphony, made up of 
school children from throughout 
Western Massachusetts. During the 
concert season, the orchestra presents 
a full subscription series as well as 
special concerts, out-of-town perform- 
ances, and an annual opera in con- 
cert style. 





HELEN ALEXANDER...... 


* “ ... Sings artistically, without forcing, with concern * “ 
for purity of tone, with sensitive inflection and with care 


for relationship between the vocal line and the meaning 


of the song. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


* “. .. She has beautiful tones, and has developed her 


musical talent with intelligence.” 


NIEWE HAAGSCHE COURANT—THE HAGUE. 


*% ‘The sound of her voice was silk and velvet . . 
cally able and alive, showing great taste.” 
KOBENHAVN—COPENHAGEN, DENMARK. 


* “Her voice is bright and clear.” 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
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* “It is important to mention that the reason that the 
concert of this artiste made so sympathetic an appeal to 
the audience, was on account of her greater and more 
natural charm and the higher spiritual seriousness with 
which she approached the important elements through 


. musi- 


. her artistry was of an intimate and noble charac- 
ter, full of artistic life.” 


AFTENPOST—OSLO, 


* “The voice is handled with intelligence and impressive 
poise. The mezzo-voce passages in the high register are 
particularly beautiful.” 
MONTREAL STAR. 
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ORCHESTRAS in New York 





(Continued from page 15) 
Mrs. C. Arthur Bullock, for his serv- 
ice to American music. 

There was a tremendous dynamism 
about Mr. Hanson on the podium, 
brought about largely through his 
own intense approach to his music. 
It resulted in deeply responsive per- 
formances. The orchestra’s tone was 
rich, almost opulent, in the “Elegy”, 
made easier to be sure by the felici- 
tous scoring of the work. And the 
eager voices of the Oratorio Society 
were all for the conductor in his 
“Lament for Beowulf”, providing full, 
sensuous tone and a powerful per- 
formance that had precision and color 
as other virtues. —D. M. E. 
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Erica Morini 
Morini and Rudolf 
With Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Max Rudolf, guest conductor, Erica 


Morini, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 
March 2. 
Symphony No. 86 ... Haydn 
Variations, Chaconne and 

Finale .. ...Dello Joio 


Concerto for. Violin and 


Orchestra in A minor Glazunoff 
“Fetes” ; Debussy 
Overture to “The sitio 

Dutchman” Wagner 


It was a happy night for Philhar- 
monic audiences when Max Rudolf 
traded the pit of the Metropolitan 
Opera for the Carnegie Hall podium. 
The conductor turned in splendid per- 
formances, drawing a lustrous, rich 
tone from his players and command- 
ing virtually all matters of detail and 
nuance. Mr. Rudolf is a sensitive mu- 
sician, and he imparts this to his men 
with respectful motions, minus gym- 
nastics. 

The Haydn symphony was done 
with style and great attention to de- 
tail, only rarely disturbing the for- 
ward flow of the music. Coming at 
the beginning of the program, how- 
ever, it caught the musicians some- 
what cold. The sound was good, 
though not intense, but there were 
passages in the violins that were out- 
of-tune and not together. 

The Dello Joio Variations had a 
first-rate reading, Mr. Rudolf con- 
ducting this, as all but the violin con- 
certo, without score. He was fully in 
control and at home with the work. 
The orchestra’s tone was full, its 
playing had drive, and the conductor 
shaped its broad lines and its small 
points with precision, the different 
character of the variations in partic- 
ular coming through clearly. Mr. 
Dello Joio was on hand for a large 
ovation. 

Miss Morini played the Glazunoff 
concerto in the aristocratic style that 
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has long been hers. Her phrasing was 
relaxed yet sculptured in cast, her 
tone clear, though small and covered 
in spots by the orchestra, and her 
intonation clean and true. This is not 
the most enduring of works, yet the 
violinist gave to it a stature, through 
care and restraint, that one would 
not expect from the overdrawn ro- 
manticisms. 

Excitement-wise, the Debussy and 
Wagner were the climax of the even- 
ing. The playing was brilliant, and 
the sharp contrasts in color, dynamics, 
and pace were drawn to the hilt. 

—D. M. E. 
Istomin Heard 


ith Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Dimitri Mitropoulos, conduc- 
tor. Eugene Istomin, pianist. Car- 
negie Hall, March 7: 

“Dramatic Overture’. Gunther Schuller 

(First United States performance) 
Piano Concerto in E flat major 

(“Emperor”) Beethoven 
“Sinfonia Domestica’’, Op. § 

; Richard Strauss 


One of the brightest lights among 
American pianists, Mr. Istomin was 
warmly greeted by a large audience 
and responded to repeated recalls to 
the stage following his performance 
of the “Emperor” Concerto. His con- 
ception of the work was big in scale, 
requiring a wide dynamic range and 
utilizing large volumes of tone in the 
crescendos and the double-forte pas- 
sages which abound in the first move- 
ment and the closing Rondo. But the 
“Emperor” is not all noise. One of 
its greatest beauties is its insistent 
contrasts between bravura and the 
most delicate tracery, and of course 
there are the famous triplet and ac- 
companimental figures of the Adagio 
that want the lightest of touch. Again 
Mr. Istomin was equal to his task, 
spinning out quiet tones of great love- 
liness. 

Gunther Schuller, a native New 
Yorker and currently first horn in the 
Metropolitan Opera orchestra, is one 
of our most articulate younger com- 
posers who is interested in many 
compositional media, including jazz. 
The “Dramatic Overture”, dating from 
1952 and first performed at the Darm- 
stadt Festival in 1954, is based 
melodically on a 12-tone row, and I 
am not sure whether the main virtue 
of the piece is a demonstration that 
the 12-tone system can produce com- 
prehensible and attractive music in 
the conventional sense or that Mr. 
Schuller has enough native talent and 
ingenuity to produce such music de- 
spite the system. In any case it is a 
good work that is what it says it is— 
dramatic. The melodic material has 
interesting contour and substance, 


Eugene Istomin 
Anthony de Gesu 
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there is a sense of excitement in the 
development, and orchestral voices are 
handled with knowledge and much 
resourcefulness. Mr. Schuller, it 
seems, should try his hand at opera or 
ballet. 

Strauss’s ‘‘Sinfonia Domestica” 
went its familiar, gemiitlich way, with 
the interesting voice of the oboe 
d’amore added to the elaborate sym- 
phonic paraphernalia required to ex- 
press the clouds and sunshine of a 
household consisting of mama, papa 
and kinder. We do not often get to 
hear this frankly reminiscent piece by 
the older Strauss, probably because it 
is just that, but it happens to be one 
of Mr. Mitropoulos’ best repertoire 
items and he always plays it con 
amore and with brilliant dramatic 
effect. —R. E 





Isaac Stern 


Stern Is Soloist 
With Philadelphians 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 


Ormandy, conductor. Isaac Stern, vio- 
linist. Carnegie Hall, March 12: 


Overture to “Le Nozze di Figaro”; 
Violin Concerto, G major, 


K. 216 .. Mozart 
Violin Concerto No. a? a 
D minor Wieniawski 


Symphony No. 5 Prokofieff 

This was an extraordinary evening 
of superlative performances. Mr. 
Stern was in superb form, but to his 
credit be it said that none of his 
pyrotechnics of finger and bow were 
more impressive than his ravishing 
phrasing and tonal coloring of the 
Adagio in the Mozart concerto. The 
orchestra, too, »roduced sounds that 
seemed to shimmer like light and to 
catch as many tints as an evening sky. 
Mr. Ormandy had reduced the size of 
the ensemble so that the intimate pro- 
portions of the score could be scrupu- 
lously observed. 

In the Wieniawski, which he per- 
formed with fabulous security and 
brio, Mr. Stern sacrificed something 
of tonal volume and musical elo- 
quence to speed in some passages. 
Everything was precise, but a slightly 
slower pace would have enabled him 
to give stronger accents and broader 
emphases. Apart from this, his play- 
ing was a model of romantic senti- 
ment and elegance of execution. 
Again, the orchestra matched his vir- 
tuosity and artistic fire. (How won- 
derful it would have been to hear the 
Berg, the Stravinsky, or the William 
Schuman Concerto, played so con- 
summately!) 

Mr. Ormandy and his musicians 
surpassed themselves in a heartrend- 
ing interpretation of Prokofieff’s Fifth 
Symphony. The anguish that lurks in 
the Adagio of this work (composed 
in 1944, when the wounds of the war 
were fresh) was beautifully sensed, 
and the other movements were played 
with comparable mastery. —R. S 


Solti Makes 
New York Debut 


New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Georg Solti conducting. Clif- 
ford Curzon, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
March 14: 


“Dance Suite” i Bartok 
Piano Concerto, K. 488. . Mozart 
Symphony No. 1......... . .Brahms 


Though Georg Solti made his de- 
but in the United States during the 
1953 season, it has taken nearly four 
years for New York audiences to 
have the chance to hear him. One 
will need more than this first appear- 
ance with the New York Philhar- 
monic to appraise his capabilities 
with any degree of completeness, but 
from this one alone it seemed obvious 
that here is a conductor who under- 
stands his craft well and has strong, 
if sometimes debatable, ideas about 
his interpretations. 

Still in his early 40s, the Hungar- 
ian-born conductor is at present gen- 
eral musical director of the Frank- 
furt Opera and has conducted exten- 
sively in Europe, including opera at 
the Salzburg Festival and engage- 
ments with the Berlin and London 
Philharmonic orchestras. In_ the 
United States he has conducted both 
operatic and symphonic performances 
in San Francisco and has been re- 
engaged by the Chicago Lyric Opera 
for next season. 

Mr. Solti is not a conductor who 
relies on excessive gestures to make 
an impression. His beat was always 
strong and firm, the orchestra sounded 
always alert under his direction, and 
he gave precise cues to the players. 
In the Bartok “Dance Suite” he 
seemed more concerned with the 
architecture and in creating a strong 
rhythmic impulse rather than with 
opulent sound. This work, which was 
given Mr. Solti’s strongest interpre- 
tation of the evening, was filled with 





Georg Solti 


excitement and tension, and the con- 
ductor thoroughly understood its 
tricky tempo and mood changes. 
To accompany a Mozart concerto 
can be a most difficult task, and again 
Mr. Solti acquitted himself well, par- 
ticularly in the melting phrases of 
the Andante. Mr. Curzon, the dis- 
tinguished soloist, proved again what 
a poet among pianists he is. His con- 
ception of the solo part was tender 
and human, and he performed with a 
golden tone that made the concerto 
glow with warmth and vitality. 
Brahms’s First Symphony got off 
to a rather sluggish start, but after 
the first movement Mr. Solti and the 
orchestra breathed more freely. The 
tempos were leisurely, though the 
momentum never slackened until the 
final sonorous climax. The audience 
was obviously excited by the per- 
formance, and cheers were heard 
from many parts of the house. 
—F. M., Jr. 
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Howard Coster 
Clifford Curzon 


On March 17, the Philharmonic- 
Symphony, conducted by Georg Solti, 
played Hindemith’s Symphonic Meta- 
morphosis on Themes of Weber and 
Weber’s “Oberon” Overture. Re- 
peated from preceding programs were 
Bartok’s Dance Suite and the Sym- 
phony No. 1 by Brahms. Clear, well- 
balanced lines and silky textures were 
characteristic of Mr. Solti’s firmly dis- 
ciplined interpretations. The Hinde- 
mith work received a taut, concise 
performance. One questioned only the 
wisdom of so much restraint, for the 
intensity of sound in climaxes was 


insufficient. —D. B 
Jenkins Conducts 
Choral Premieres 

National Orchestral Association, 
Newell Jenkins conducting. Joan 


Marie Moynagh, soprano; Paul Mat- 
then, baritone; the Dessoff Choirs. 
Carnegie Hall, March 19: 


“Easter Cantata” Alan Hovhaness 
(First New York concert performance) 
Sinfonia Cantata for Orchestra and 
Baritone Voice. ..Riccardo Malipiero 
(First performance) 
“Magnificat” for soloists, chorus and 
Orchestra. . . G. B. Sammartini 
(First American performance) ; 
Overture, “King Lear” Berlioz 


A native of New Haven, Newell 
Jenkins has been conducting exten- 
sively in Europe since the war and in 
1953 founded the American-Italian 
chamber orchestra, known as the Pic- 
cola Accademia Musicale, with which 
he has made a number of recordings 
of unpublished 18th-century Italian 
music. He did research, under a Ful- 
bright award, on the music of G. B. 
Sammartini and unearthed some 800 
works by that 18th-century master, 
the “Magnificat” on this program be- 
ing one of them. 

Mr. Jenkins is a no-nonsense con- 
ductor who goes about his business 
with energy and enthusiasm. His feel- 
ing about the music is as concise and 
clear as his beat, and his forces 
seemed to feel completely secure 
under his guidance. This, perhaps, 
was not the program to disclose his 
talents fully, but there was plentiful 
evidence that Mr. Jenkins is a serious 
and very able conductor indeed. 

The presentation of three premieres 
was a formidable undertaking, and all 
concerned are to be congratulated 
upon their courage despite the fact 
that the magnum opus, Malipiero’s 
Sinfonia Cantata, may not have war- 
ranted all of the time and effort it 
consumed. Riccardo Malipiero (not 
to be confused with his famous uncle, 
Gian Francesco) made a two-month 
tour of the United States in 1954 and 
the Sinfonia is the musical result of 
his impressions. 

The vocal texts of the four move- 
ments are in as many different lan- 
guages, representing the mixture of 
peoples in this country, and the bari- 
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tone part is treated as an instrumental 
voice. There is no end of ideas and 
orchestral effects in the work, some 
original, some all too familiar, but 
it seemed turgid and overlong (45 
minutes actually) because the com- 
poser seemed to be trying to say too 
many different things at the same 
time without ever saying any of them 
completely and clearly and thus fail- 
ing to impart any feeling of continu- 
ity, development or movement. A 
period of digestion, followed by some 
sessions of severe editing, might have 
produced a more communicative piece 
of music. Mr. Matthen did as well as 
he could with his largely unvocal 
material. 

Simpler, better organized, and thus 
more immediately appealing, was 
Hovhaness’ “Easter Cantata”, an 
Orient-tinged work with words taken 
from early American hymns, which 
was written on commission from the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. Im- 
portant features of the cantata are 
the soprano arias, parts of them 
cruelly high-lying, which were adroit- 
ly negotiated by Miss Moynagh; some 
unusual polyphony engaging harp and 
orchestra bells, and impressive can- 
onic writing for the chorus, especially 
in the closing “Hallelujah”, in which 
the Dessoff Choirs distinguished them- 
selves. 

The Sammartini “Magnificat” 
proved a delightful bit of antiquity. 
full of the luminosity, verve and 
voluble inventiveness that always come 
as something of a surprise in the 
Italian religious music of this period. 
The “Gloria Patri” was an alto solo, 
admirably sung by Carol Jones. Other 
participants were Miss Moynagh, 
Loren Driscoll, tenor, and Christo- 
pher O’Malley, bass. —R. E. 


Kabalevsky Concerto Played 
By American Chamber Group 


American Chamber Orchestra, 
Robert Scholz, conductor; Walter 
Hautzig, piano; Ronald Roseman, 
oboe; Bernard Portnoy, clarinet; Toni 
Miranda, French horn; Harold Golt- 


zer, bassoon. Town Hall, March 19. 


Sinfonia (Overture) to “La Finta 
- Semplice”, K. 51 .....Mozart 
Symphony No. 2, in B flat major 


ae ate .. Schubert 
Concerto No. 3 (“Youth Concerto”) for 
piano Kabalevsky 


_ _ First New York performance) 
Sinfonia Concertante in E flat major 
: Mozart 


Musically and in performance the 
high point of this program came at 
its end, with the playing of Mozart's 
lovely Sinfonia Concertante. A full 
evening seemed to have warmed up 
rather than fatigued orchestra and 
soloists, and from the second move- 
ment onward there was beautiful and 
sensitive music-making. It was em- 
bellished through distinguished work 
by the soloists, Messrs. Roseman, 
Portnoy, Miranda, and Goltzer, Mr. 
Roseman’s oboe playing standing out 
especially. 

The other event of the program 
was the first New York performance 
of Dimitri Kabalevsky’s Piano Con- 
certo No. 3, the “Youth Concerto”, 
played adeptly by Walter Hautzig. It 
was a curious mixture of elements, 
most of them obvious. The tunes 
were of the nursery variety (“youth” 
may well refer here, in the Russian, 
to children), and the harmonies al- 
most conventional, with only the 
most bland dissonances added. Yet 
the scoring was colorful, and despite 
snatches of Rachmaninoff and Tchai- 
kovsky, there were parts that sounded 
fresh. 

Unfortunately, the earlier half of 
the program was poorly done. Mr. 





Simpson Kalisher 
Newell Jenkins 


Scholz understood the music, but his 
way with the baton was heavy handed 
and insensitive, and his musicians— 
good ones, all — played as he indi- 
cated. —D. M. E. 


Boston Orchestra 
Plays Diamond Symphony 


Boston Symphony, Charles Munch, 
conductor. Gino Cioffi, clarinettist. 
Carnegie Hall, March 20: 


Symphony No. 6 David Diamond 
(First New York performance) 
Clarinet Concerto, K. 622 Mozart 
Symphony in D minor Franck 


There is no need to mince words 
about David Diamond’s Symphony 
No. 6, which Charles Munch and the 
Boston Symphony introduced to New 
York audiences in this concert, for it 


is a sadly disappointing and uninter- 
esting work. Composed between 1951 
and 1954, it is dedicated to Charles 
Munch and the Boston Symphony, 
and the composer has written that it 
“is related stylistically and dynamic- 


ally to my Psalm for orchestra 
(1936)”. ae 
The three-movement work is in 


cyclic form, its melodic material 
being derived from two themes of the 
first movement. These themes are not 
particularly striking or appealing on 
first hearing nor does the develop- 
ment add any facets of interest. The 
symphony’s emotional moods are dif- 
ficult to describe; except for some 
abrupt tempo and dynamic contrasts, 
the atmosphere seems neither this 
nor that. The scoring is also not dis- 
tinctive, the main section of the first 
movement and the last movement 
being extremely noisy. On the whole, 

the orchestration sounded turgid. 
The Mozart Clarinet Concerto fol- 
lowed like a breath of fresh air, and 
Mr. Cioffi, principal clarinettist of the 
orchestra, performed it with techni- 
cal ease and tonal opulence, though 
emotional communication was some- 
times lacking. The orchestra was a 
bit heavy-handed and the tempo too 
fast in the first movement, but the 
moving song of the second move- 
ment and the cheerful spirit of the 
final movement were projected with 
simplicity. The Franck Symphony is 
a speciality of the orchestra, and Mr. 
Munch whipped it into a fine frenzy 
in its torrential moments and never 
let its lyrical sections become maud- 
lin. Needless to say, the orchestra 
sounded brilliant. —F. M., Jr. 
(Continued on page 25) 
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‘ifm Mew Recordings 


Perfect Blend 


Mozart: “Cosi fan tutte”. Della 
Casa, Ludwig, Loose, Kunz, Der- 
mota, Schoeffler; Vienna Philhar- 
monic and Opera Chorus, Karl 
Bohm conducting. (London XLLA- 
32.) 

wk 


It seems too bad that so notable a 
musical effort as this recording rep- 
resents should be spoiled by a bad 
job of engineering, but the fact must 
be reported that the set of records 
upon which this notice is based con- 
tains far more distortion than is per- 
missable under minimal standards of 
recording today. Blasting is so intense 
at several points that the stylus ac- 
tually jumps the groove. Our me- 
chanical rating probably should have 
been one star instead of two, but we 
allow benefit of the doubt on the 
basis that all pressings may not be 
equally faulty. 

“Cosi fan tutte” is an ensemble 
opera of the most exacting nature, 
with a great many duets, trios, quar- 
tets and other multiple-part combina- 
tions. Therefore if the singers cannot 
sing together, or if their voices do 
not blend properly, no satisfactory 
performance is possible. But with Lisa 
Della Casa and Christa Ludwig as 
the two girls, Erich Kunz and Anton 
Dermota as the two gentlemen, Emmy 
Loose as the soubrette, Despina, and 
Paul Schoeffler as Don Alfonso, there 
could be no difficulty about this. When 
they sing together they sing as one, 
and the ensemble, both rhythmically 
and in tonal quality and quantity, is 
well-nigh perfect. Karl Béhm’s tem- 
pos are brisk but not hurried; his or- 
chestra and chorus articulate clearly 
and cleanly for the most part, and he 
holds everything together with a firm 
hand. 

All cuts allowed for in the score 
are taken and there are a number of 
others besides. The recitative is lib- 
erally abbreviated and even some of 
the musical numbers are foreshort- 
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ened or omitted. Missing altogether 
are Ferrando’s aria, “Ah lo veggio 
quell’ anima bella”, his “Tradito” ca- 
vatina, and Dorabella’s “E amore un 
ladroncello”. But then, “Cosi fan 
tutte” is a long opera (filling, as it is, 
three full 12-inch disks) and Mozart, 
who was a realistic and flexible show- 
man, probably would not have 
minded. —R. E. 


Sargent’s Handel 


Handel: “Israel in Egypt”. Liver- 
pool Philharmonic and Hudders- 
field Choral Society, Sir Malcolm 
Sargent conducting. Elsie Morison, 
soprano; Monica Sinclair, contral- 
to; Richard Lewis, tenor. (Angel 
3550 B, $9.98 or $6.96). 

wik 


It is difficult to understand the ne- 
glect of Handel’s “Israel in Egypt”, 
for it is a towering masterpiece, filled 
with some of the most glorious choral 
music ever penned by man. The per- 
formance recorded here does not 
strive to recreate the performance of 
Handel’s day. Sir Malcolm writes 
that he has recorded only those sec- 
tions that are usually performed at 
concerts in England. The conductor 
also explains that since Handel wrote 
no overture to the work, Sir Malcolm 
begins with a brief fanfare adapted 
from material heard later in the score. 
He has also added additional accom- 
paniments for violas or wind instru- 
ments and uses trumpets for the ob- 
ligato written for oboes. 

“The famous number ‘The Lord is 
a man of war’”, Sir Malcolm contin- 
ues in the album notes, “was origi- 
nally written for two solo basses, but 
to avoid the engagement of a second 
singer for this one number, and for 
greater effect, it is traditionally sung 
in England by the male chorus.” 

Whether or not Sir Malcolm’s ver- 
sion is acceptable to all listeners is, 
I suspect, much a matter of personal 
taste. The performance, though, is 
extremely moving, and it is a fine 
example of traditional English choral 
singing. Some detail is lost, however, 
both in the orchestral and choral 
work, but the life and dramatic sweep 
of the interpretation more than com- 
pensate for this lose. Of the soloists, 
Richard Lewis and Monica Sinclair 
are outstanding. Miss Morison’s voice 
seems too thin to deal with her music 
effectively. —F., M., Jr. 


Ever-Fresh at 80 


Vaughan Williams: Symphony No. 
8. Butterworth: “A Shropshire Lad”. 
Bax: “The Garden of Fand”. Hallé 
Orchestra, Sir John Barbirolli, con- 
ductor. (Mercury MG 50115, $3.98). 
tik 


Vaughan Williams has written an- 
other masterful symphony. Though 
composed in his early 80s, the Eighth 
Symphony reveals the composer to be 
ever fresh in his ideas and craftsman- 
ship, and the work abounds with 
youthful lyricism as well as humor. 
On first hearing, the emotional and 
intellectual content of the symphony 
may seem slighter than in some of the 
previous symphonies. True, the sym- 
phony poses no complex problems. 
Instead the composer seems to delight 
in the exploration of orchestral sonori- 
ties, and repeated hearings will show 
that he has composed this work with 
durable materials as well. 

The score bears the personal stamp 


of Vaughan Williams throughout. The 
elements of mysticism, of personal re- 
flection, of the folk-song idiom are all 
there, though none dominate. The 
moods range from the personal medi- 
tations of the first movement (titled 
Fantasia or Variazoni senza tema) 
and the third movement (a cavatina) 
to the sardonic humor of the second 
(Scherzo alla Marcia) and the festive 
gaiety of the last (Toccata). Some of 
its most memorable pages are in the 
powerful and grandiose seventh sec- 
tion of the first movement and in the 
majestic closing of the symphony. 
The scoring, which is transparent 
throughout, is the most unusual fea- 
ture of the work. “The symphony”, 
the composer writes, “is scored for 
what is known as the ‘Schubert’ or- 
chestra: with the addition of a harp. 
Also there is a large supply of extra 
percussion, including all the *phones 
and ’spiels known to the composer”. 
The second movement is scored for 
wind instruments only, the third is 
composed entirely for strings. 
Though the first and third move- 
ments are rhapsodic in nature, they 
are firmly constructed. Vaughan Wil- 
liams points out that the first move- 
ment is a series of variations, but that 
there is no theme per se. The first 
movement can also be classified as in 
modified sonata form. The second 
movement, though without a formal 
recapitulation, follows the “A-trio-A” 
pattern, and the composer shows his 
seemingly endless skill with contra- 
puntal devices. The finale follows, in 
general, the rondo form. In short, this 
is a symphony of compact dimensions 
stemming from the romantic tradition. 
and though its harmonies are often 
spicy, it is never consciously modern. 
The work is dedicated to Sir John 
Barbirolli, who conducted its world 
premiere with the Hallé Orchestra on 
May 2, 1956. On all counts the per- 
formance is outstanding—both mov- 
ing, colorful, and precisely played. 
Though this writer is not enthusiastic 
about the Butterworth and Bax works, 
they receive sympathetic perform- 
ances. —F. M., Jr. 


Records in Brief 


Admirer’s of Kurt Weill’s “Der 
Dreigroschenoper” will find much to 
interest them in his first score for 
the American theatre, “Johnny John- 
son”, for a play by Paul Green 
(M-G-M E 3447). 

The latest release in the Roger 
Wagner Chorale’s admirably _ per- 
formed series of recordings is called 
“House of the Lord” (Capitol P 8365) 
wkkk, In excellent, appropriate ar- 
rangements by Mr. Wagner, the con- 
ductor, and by others, the works sung 
are Malotte’s “The Lord’s Prayer”; 
Lvovsky’s “Hospodi Pomilui”; “Eili, 
Eili”, traditional Yiddish song; 
“Enite, Enite!”, communion hymn of 


the Greek Orthodox Church; Lu- 
ther’s “A Mighty Fortress Is Our 
God”; Franck’s “Panis Angelicus”; 
“Kol Nidrei”, Jewish chant; “Were 
You There?”, Negro spiritual; Schu- 
bert’s “Ave Maria”; Wesley’s “Oh, 
God, Our Help in Ages Past”; Pales- 
trina’s “Tu Es Petrus”; and “Prayer 
of Thanksgiving”, Dutch folk song. 





“a - 2 
Philippe Entremont in the RCA 
Victor offices after signing a re- 
cording contract. His first release 
will be made with Pierre Monteux 


Thomas L. Thomas, popular Amer- 
ican baritone, sings 15 enduring songs 
on a disk called Favorite Ballads 
(London LL 1522)%%**. Included are 
such works as “Smilin’ Through”, “If 
I Could Tell You”, “Duna”, “Mar- 
cheta”, and “In the Gloaming”. Mr. 
Thomas’ smooth, resonant voice; ex- 
cellent diction; and simplicity of man- 
ner are ideal for this repertoire. 

Two recent recordings of Wagner- 
ian excerpts are “Steinberg Conducts 
Wagner”, performed by the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony, under William 
Steinberg (Capitol P 8368)**x*, and 
Highlights from “Der Ring des Nibe- 
lungen”, by the Cleveland Orchestra, 
under George Szell (Epic LC 3321) 
*kxk, The former album includes the 
Prelude and “Good Friday Spell” 
from “Parsifal”, the “Siegfried Idyll”, 
and the Prelude to “Die Meister- 
singer”; in the latter are the “Ride of 
the Valkyries”, “Wotan’s Farewell and 
Magic Fire Music”, “Forest Mur- 
murs”, “Siegfried’s Rhine Journey”, 
“Siegfried’s Funeral Music”, and the 
concluding pages of “Gdétterdamme- 
rung”. In both cases the orchestral 
performances are excellent, making 
one wish that sounds like these were 
usually heard in the opera house. But 
the interpretations leave something to 
be desired. Mr. Steinberg is too 
heavy-handed, and the music does not 
seem to flow freely. Mr. Szell stresses 
the lyrical aspects to such an extent 
that much of the heroic quality of 
this music is lost. Toscanini has re- 
corded the majority of these works, 
and his versions are still the ones to 
acquire. 
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Zambrana Is Soloist 
With Orchestra da Camera 


Orchestra da Camera, Remus Tzin- 
coca, conductor. Margarita Zambrana, 
soprano. Town Hall, March 20: 


Divertimento in B flat major, K. 287 
. Mozart 
Partita for Flute, Violin and Strings 
..Paul Creston 
“Ah, spietato”, ‘from “Amadigi” 
Handel 


“Gods of Eternal Night” Gluck 
“Chanson Perpétuelle”’.. Chausson 
; & oe ; Obradors 
“Janiana”, Symphony for Strings 
Florent Schmitt 


_ Remus Tzincoca had prepared an 
interesting program for this first con- 





Bender 
Remus Tzincoca 


cert of two by the Orchestra da 
Camera. And he kept everything alive 
and intense, and knew precisely what 
shadings he was after, in every work. 
If he drove a little too hard, at times, 
this was an endearing failing. 

The Mozart Divertimento was 
played with refreshing vigor in the 
allegro movements and with songful 
grace in the lovely Adagio. It elicited 
a burst of applause from the audience. 
A meticulous leader, Mr. Tzincoca 
shaped every phrase. 

Paul Creston’s Partita, his Op. 12, 
is a melodious and rhythmically alert 
showpiece. John Corigliano, who is 
concertmaster of the Orchestra da 
Camera, and John Wummer played 
the violin and flute solo parts bril- 
liantly. The Sarabande is the best of 
the five movements, a really haunting 
bit of lyricism, carefully wrought. 

Miss Zambrana was at her best in 
the Obradors song, in which the 
Cuban soprano’s bright, voluminous 
voice and forthright temperament 
were most at home. She sang the 
Handel, Gluck, and Chausson works 
with emotional intensity and sincerity, 
but with a lack of stylistic and musical 
finish and of interpretative subtlety. 
So effective was her performance of 
the Spanish song that she had to 
repeat it. 

Despite Mr. Tzincoca’s devoted in- 
terpretation, the Schmitt “Janiana” 
Symphony was a dreary experience. 
Its clever, lush scoring cannot hide 
its poverty of thematic ideas, watery 
harmonic texture and weak develop- 
ment. Nonetheless, the strings sounded 
excitingly rich and voluptuous in it, 
and the orchestra played it with con- 
Viction. —R. S. 


Morini Plays Mozart 
With Solti Conducting 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Georg Solti conducting. Erica Morini, 


April, 1957 


violinist. March 21: 
Symphony No. 2.. Beethoven 
Violin Concerto in A major, K. 219 
Mozart 
Orchestermusik, “Op. 9 .Einem 
“Till “Bulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks” 
Strauss 


Carnegie Hall, 


The first half of this concert was 
very distinguished. Mr. Solti con- 
ducted one of the most vigorous, well- 
integrated, and inspired performances 
of Beethoven’s Second Symphony that 
I have heard in years. One of the 
supreme ironies of artistic history is 
the fact that this fiery, energetic, 
glorious music was written during a 
period of despair, in which Beethoven 
wrote: “As the autumn leaves fall 
and wither so have my hopes withered 

. With joy I hasten to meet death 
face to face.” Luckily for the world, 
he did not meet death until 25 years 
later, with seven more symphonic 
masterpieces behind him besides an 
incalculable treasure of other music. 

Miss Morini, one of the serenest 
and most profoundly musical violin- 
ists before the public today, played 
the Mozart concerto with an exqui- 
site simplicity, finish, and quietness of 
approach that betokened complete 
mastery. Her ornamentation of the 
melodic line, in repeats, her phrasing, 
her coloring of tone were all breath- 
takingly beautiful. Mr. Solti and the 


orchestra gave her a devoted accom- | 


paniment. ; 
The second half of the evening was 
less satisfying. Not even Mr. Solti’s 


unflagging energy could make Gott- | 


fried von Einem’s tiresome and un- 
inventive Orchestermusik sound any 
less flimsy and labored than it is, and 
he drove the Strauss tone poem much 
too hard. To his credit be it said 
that he had everything under con- 
trol, but there was no plasticity, no 
chance to breathe in his supercharged 
conducting of the work. But his 
Beethoven Second was an interpreta- 
tion to remember. —R. S. 


Munch Introduces 
Overture by Walton 


Boston Symphony, Charles Munch, 
conductor. Joseph de Pasquale, violist. 
Carnegie Hall, March 23, 2:30: 


“eS Festival Overture” 


. Walton 

(First ‘New York performance) 
Viola Concerto .... Walton 
“Ein Heldenleben” _ Strauss 


The magnificent performance of 
Strauss’s “Ein Heldenleben” that 


capped this concert tended to over- | 


shadow the first half, but there was 
much to enjoy in the Walton music 
and in Joseph de Pasquale’s sensitive 
performance of the solo viola part in 
the concerto, with admirable assist- 
ance from his colleagues in the or- 
chestra. 


The “Johannesburg Festival Over- | 


ture” is a very amusing work. Its sub- 
stance is prevailingly of the “Lunch- 
eon Music” or Hollywood level and 
type, but its treatment and working- 
out are highly expert and quite im- 
pressive as a technical achievement. In 


another world is the poignant Viola | 
Concerto, one of Sir William’s finest | 


works, which is much more than a 
conventional showpiece. It succeeds 
in giving the soloist an interesting 


musical role while retaining its char- | 


acter as an absorbing and closely-knit 
tone poem. 

“Ein Heldenleben” contains some 
bombastic pages, but what a match- 
less vehicle for a virtuoso orchestra 


it is! Nor have the glorious final pages 
of this gigantic score lost their emo- 
tional potency over the years. It is a 
work of genius, with all its flaws. I 
have never heard the violin solo part 
more delicately and imaginatively 
played than by Richard Burgin, and 
Mr. Munch’s conception of the whole 
score was truly noble and all-encom- 
passing. When it plays like this, the 
Boston Symphony is unsurpassable. 


Serkin Heard 
In Brahms Concerto 


Carnegie Hall, March 23. — The 
New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
under the direction of Georg Solti, 
gave one of its most rewarding Satur- 
day evening concerts of the season to 
a sold-out house. The concert opened 
with a sprightly performance of the 
most magical of curtain-raisers, Mo- 
zart’s Overture to “The Marriage of 
Figaro”. 

Rudolf Serkin, as taut as a race- 
horse “raring to go”, was the soloist 
in the Brahms D minor Piano Con- 
certo. Mr. Serkin ripped through the 
concerto with a demonic fury that 
swept everything before it. Mr. Solti 
and the orchestra had a hard time 
keeping up with him in the first move- 
ment when the pianist, in his excite- 


ment, ofien picked up speed. It was 
magnificent playing, on a grand scale, 
and wonderfully eloquent in the slow 
movement. 

No less exciting was Mr. Solti’s 
exposition of Strauss’s “Till Eulen- 
spiegel’s Merry Pranks”. Mr. Solti 
made of it what it is supposed to be 
—a tone poem as well as a tour de 
force. Mozart’s “Prague” Symphony, 
performed like the Overture with a 
reduced orchestra, received a beauti- 
fully proportioned reading. Mr. Solti’s 
deft handling of the canonical writing 
in the first movement showed great 
conductorial skill in playing off the 
woodwinds against the strings for the 
heightening of the emotional effect, 
without letting the artifice of the de- 
vice obtrude itself. —R. K. 


Lawrence Conducts 
French Opera Music 


Symphony of the Air, Robert Law- 
rence conducting. Licia Albanese, so- 
prano; Cesare Valletti, tenor; Martial 
Singher, narrator. Carnegie Hall, 
March 26: 


Overture to “La Belle Hélene” 
Offenbach 
“Manon” 
Massenet 
Scenes from “Werther” Massenet 
(Continued on page 29) 


St. Sulpice Scene from 
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Summer Music-Making 


camps and schools 
offer work 

and pleasure 

for musicians 

in attractive 


surroundings 


used to be the time of “no more 

pencils, books, or teacher's 
looks”, and a turn from the duties 
that the winter season meant. This was 
true even for some musicians; the late 
Walter Gieseking, for instance, looked 
to these months as a vacation from 
the keyboard and as a period to re- 
fresh himself through other experi- 
ences. 

This spirit has hardly disappeared 
from the profession, but nowadays 
increasingly more musicians tend to 
combine pleasure with their work dur- 
ing these months. Many artists, for 
example, are on faculties of summer 
music institutes, and countless teach- 
ers or young musicians—in or just 
past the student stage—fill the camps, 
schools, and festivals that have sprung 
up on the summer scene. This has be- 
come a time for special and intensive 
Deigaet 


| Norfolk School of Music 


Of these many centers, the Norfolk 
School of Music of Yale University 
in Norfolk, Conn., is among the estab- 
lished ones. Headed by the pianist, 
Bruce Simonds — himself a faculty 
member at Yale—its tradition dates 
from the turn of the century, when 


G used to in another age, at least, 


| the estate on which it now stands was 


made into concert grounds by the 
late Carl Stoeckel and his wife as a 
place where artists from the New 
York Philharmonic, the Metropolitan 
Opera, and other outstanding groups 
could come to give summer recitals in 
an informal atmosphere. 

The death of Mr. Stoeckel in 1925 
led to its development as a music 
center, staffed with musicians from 
various university faculties. Mr. Sim- 
onds headed the Norfolk School in 
1941, starting with a handful of 
students who had the benefit of close 
personal attention from the faculty. 

The same approach remains with 
the school today. The six-week term, 


| which will run this year from June 20 


to July 21, is enjoyed by a small stu- 
dent group which in the past has come 
from some 42 states as well as South 
America and Europe. There is equal 
interest in the amateur musician, who 
looks for an enjoyable musical sum- 
mer, as there is in the more intense 
professional. The age group begins at 
the college level, and among faculty 
members are such distinguished musi- 
cians as Luigi Silva, Benjamin De 
Loache, and Helen and Howard Boat- 
wright. 

Norfolk stresses participation in en- 
semble-music performance, and a 


| small orchestra and chorus work all 





Marion D. Ward 


Students rehearse outdoors at Norfolk Music School 


season. A half-hour of choral singing 
each morning is followed by private 
lessons in strings, woodwinds, piano, 
organ, trumpet and horn, conducting, 
theory, and composition. Classes in 
vocal and piano technique and in 
musicianship are available, while lec- 
tures on art and literature, and infor- 
mal evening activities—madrigal sing- 
ing, square and country dancing, and 
the like—give wider scope to the pro- 
gram. Sports are available, and so 
are the advantages of Tanglewood, 
the local summer theatres, and other 
cultural activities in the busy Connec- 
ticut and Berkshire locale. Norfolk 
has its own concerts, too, each week, 
the final one of the season given by 
student talent. 


Marlboro School of Music 


Further north in New England, the 
Marlboro School of Music, which is 
part of the Marlboro Music Festival 
located in a mountaintop setting near 
the small town of Marlboro, is one of 
the most active music centers in sum- 
mer Vermont. Under its artistic di- 
rector Rudolf Serkin, who each year 
foregoes summer engagements for 
eight weeks to study and make music 
with distinguished colleagues, the fes- 
tival has dedicated itself for close to 
a decade to stimulating the highest 
standards of ensemble-music _per- 
formance. 

An informal atmosphere sets the 
tone for a small group of 65 perform- 
ers in strings, woodwinds, piano and 
voice. Scholarship aid is available for 
more than half of this number, many 
of whom are sought from among the 
younger members of professional or- 
chestras. For them, as for the dis- 
tinguished artists, Marlboro provides 
a respite among other things from the 
professional pressures of the winter 
season. 

Among the innovations for the 
coming season, which will run from 
June 29 to Aug. 26, are two new 
courses. The first, designed for teach- 
ers of woodwind instruments, is called 
“Style and Tone in Woodwind Per- 
formance” and will be taught by 
Marcel Moyse, flutist and for 20 years 
professor at the Paris Conservatoire. 
The second, for singers interested in 
ensemble music with instruments, is 
called “Vocal Chamber Music” and 
is under the general supervision of 
Martial Singher, baritone of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company. 

Among other artists who will be 
teaching and performing at Marlboro 
this summer are Alexander Schneider, 
Blanche Honegger, Louise Moyse, 
Felix Galimir, Lotte Bamberger, 


Bjoern Andreasson, Claude Frank, 
Madeline Foley, and Herman Busch. 
They will be assisted by Myron Bloom 
and Richard Mackey, leading horn 
players, and Raymond Benner, bass 
player, all of the Cleveland Orchestra; 
Alfred Genovese, leading oboist of 


the St. Louis Symphony; and Harold 

Wright, first clarinettist of the Na- 

tional Symphony of Washington, 
S 


On the West Coast, one of the most 
interesting of summer centers is the 
Idyllwild Arts Foundation, whose pro- 
gram encompasses literature, art, and 
dance, as well as jazz, chamber music, 
orchestra, chorus, and music educa- 
tion. Interest here is as much in chil- 
dren and teen-agers as it is in adults, 
and professional or amateur status is 
of no matter as far as participation is 
concerned. 

With workshops in these subjects 
stretching for several-week periods 
over the summer, the center will have 
some distinguished artists as lecturers, 
such as Merce Cunningham and 
Charles Weidman in the dance, Peter 
Seeger and Mirais and Miranda, folk- 
music artists, and others active in 
serious music. 

Several new groups have entered 
the summer music field of late. 
Among them are the Fokine Ballet 
Summer Camp, in Great Barrington, 
Mass., whose season from July 1 to 
Aug. 26 will be under the supervision 
of the dancer Christine Fokine. 

Encore—Music at Marblehead is 
another newcomer, run by Mr. and 
Mrs. Phil Saltman, musicians active 
in Boston. The ocean-front site 20 
miles north of that city is the scene 
for study combined with sports, with 
students from seven to 18. 

At the other end of Massachusetts, 
at Lenox, near Tanglewood, a most 
interesting innovation is being pre- 
pared for its first season. This is the 
School of Jazz at the Berkshire Music 
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Barn, run from June 30 to Sept. 1, 
with a seminar from Aug. 11 to 30, 
all under the supervision of Philip and 
Stephanie Barber. Leading jazz musi- 
cians will gather here to play, discuss, 
and teach their specialties. 

The number of camps, festivals, 
schools, and university summer 
courses grows longer each year as 
enthusiasm for this type of music 
study mounts. The following list is an 
extensive, though not complete, cov- 
erage of the more active projects 
operating this season: 


CAMP AND SCHOOL LISTING 


Adirondack Studio of Song, Diamond 
Point on Lake George, N. Y. June 28 
to Sept. 4. Donald Johnston, director. 
Weekly, monthly, and seasonal rates. 
Pre-professional and professional vocal 





Fok 
Clemens Kalischer 
Following a performance of Schu- 


bert’s “Die schoene Muellerin” at 
Marlboro by Martial Singher and 
Rudolf Serkin, Mr. Singher (right) 
introduces his mother to Mr. Serkin 


training, classical and popular music. 
Private and class lessons, weekly shows 
and concerts. Information address: Stu- 
dio of Song, 124 W. 72nd Street, New 
York 23, N. Y. 


Aspen Music School, 
June 24 to Sept. 1. Izler Solomon, gen- 
eral music director; Norman Singer, 
dean. Courses in voice, opera, piano, 
string, woodwind, brass and percussion 
instruments, chamber music and ensem- 
ble, composition, theory, conducting, dic- 
tion and phonetics. The Festival opens 
June 26 and closes Sept. 1. Information 
wnnen Music Associates of ‘x 161 

. 86th Street, New York 24, N. Y. 


py ich Music and Arts 4 al Len- 
ox, near Tanglewood, Mass. Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanley North, directors. Music, 
art, dramatics, dance (modern, ballet, 
and ethnic), choral singing, piano, and 


KNEISEL HALL 


Bluehill, Maine 
July 8th - Sept. 1, 1957 
Distinguished faculty includes: 
Artur Balsam, Joseph Fuchs, 
Louis Persinger, Carl Stern, 
Edouard Dethier 


MARIANNE KNEISEL, Director 
190 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 


IDYLLWILD ARTS FOUNDATION | 


IDYLLWILD, CALIFORNIA 

Max T. Krone, President 
Two-week college music and music 
education workshops. Credit through | 


U.S.C. 
High School, Orchestra, Band, 
Chorus Camps 
Summer, 1957 


Aspen, Colo. 
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other instruments. Sports. Age group for 
60 girls: 9 to 16. Admission by applica- 
tion or recommendation. Inclusive fee. 
Information address: Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley North, 2 Maher Ave., Greenwich, 
Conn. 


Berkley Summer Music School, Bridg- 
ton Academy, North Bridgton, on Long 
Lake, Me. Six-week session, July 8 to 
Aug. 17, for string players and pianists 
from age 13. Individual lessons, chamber 
music, orchestras, chorus, chamber music 
forums, together with recreational activi- 
ties. Directors, Harold and Marion Berk- 
ley. Information address: 315 W. 98th 
Street, New York 25, N. Y. 


Berkshire Music Center, Tanglewood, 
Lenox, Mass. Charles Munch and Aaron 
Copland, directors. July 1 to Aug. 11. 
Maintained by the Boston Symphony in 
conjunction with the Tanglewood Music 
Festival. Classes in orchestra (by audi- 
tion), with chamber music and conduct- 
ing, opera, chorus, composition, and 
Tanglewood study group. Applications 
should be addressed to Berkshire Music 
Center, Registrar, Symphony Hall, Bos- 
ton 15, Mass. 


Boston Conservatory of Music, 26 The 
Fenway, Boston, Mass. Albert Alphin, 
director. Six-week session, June 17 to 
July 28. Music courses include voice, 
organ, piano, strings, wind, percussion, 
conducting, ensemble, theory and sol- 
fege, and music education. Courses in 
dance. Six credit hours toward the Bach- 
elor of Music degree and six toward the 
Bachelor of Fine Arts degree in dance 
may be earned during the session. Infor- 
— address: 26 The Fenway, Boston, 

ass. 


Camp Music Land, on the campus of 
Bard College, Annandale on Hudson, 
N. Y. Directors: Guido and Ada Brand. 
July 1 to Aug. 26, co-educational from 
ages 7 to 17. $600 per season. Music, 
dance, dramatics, art, plus sports and 
social activities and out-of-camp trips. 
Information address: 246 East Tremont 
Ave., New York 57, N. Y. 


Camp Solitude, Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Kelsall, directors. 
Co-educational. Age group 10-19. Be- 
ginners, advanced. Private lessons in 
voice, piano, theory, sight-reading. Band 
and orchestra instruments. Supervise 
practice. Artist faculty. Chorus, instru- 
mental ensemble. Information address: 
256 Varsity Ave., Penns Neck, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 


Carnegie College of Fine Arts, Schen- 
ley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Penna. Mr. John 
Daniels, director of summer session. 


-Three two-week sessions for high school 


students beginning June 24, featuring 
strings, chorus, and band consecutively. 
Nationally known conductors. Super- 
vised recreation. Fee: $95 for each two 
weeks. Includes dormitory, meals. Grad- 
uate program runs concurrently. Infor- 
mation address: Director, Summer Ses- 
sion, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh 13, Penna. 


Chautauqua Institute, Chautauqua, 
N. Y. June 30 to Aug. 21. Director: 
Ralph McCallister. Courses in music 
history and musicology. Private study in 
voice, piano, strings, flute and other or- 
chestral instruments, organ, conducting, 
theory and composition. Artist faculty. 
Concerts to run concurrently during 
season. Summer school credits can be 
earned toward degrees. Information ad- 
“~ Chautauqua Institute, Chautauqua, 


College-Conservatory of Music Sum- 
mer School, Cincinnati, Ohio. Six-week 
session, June 17-July 26. Two-week work- 
shop in instrumental methods for school 
band directors, June 24-July 6. Under- 
graduate and graduate degree courses in 
music theory and history, radio and tele- 
vision education. Private lessons in voice 
and all instruments. Artist faculty. In- 
formation address: Highland and Oak, 
Cincinnati 19, Ohio. 


Colorado College Summer Music Ses- 
sion, Colorado Springs, Colo. June 17 to 
Aug. 9. Max Lanner, chairman. Piano, 
violin, viola, cello, dance, music educa- 
tion, musicology. Faculty concert series. 
A.B. and M.A. degrees. Information ad- 
dress: Director, Summer Session, The 
— College, Colorado Springs, 

olo. 


Connecticut College School of the 
Dance, Connecticut College, New Lon- 
don, Conn. Tenth season, July 9 to Aug. 
19. Ruth H. Bloomer, director. Co-edu- 
cational, adult. Beginners, intermediate, 
advanced. Fee: $420. Courses in modern 
dance techniques, dance composition, 
music for dance. Special two-week course 
for teachers of dance, Aug. 9 to 19. 
Artist faculty. Information address: 
School of the Dance, Connecticut Col- 
lege, New London, Conn. 


Encore—Music at Marblehead, Mar- 
blehead, Mass. Directors: Mr. and Mrs. 
Phil Saltman. Co-educational, ages 7 to 
18. Eight-week season, June 26 to Aug. 
21. Fee: $485. Popular and classical 
music; piano, voice, instruments, operas 
and shows produced during season. In- 
formation address: 441 Atlantic Avenue, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


Fokine Ballet Summer Camp, Lake 
Buel, Great Barrington, Mass. Director: 
Chriscine — July 1 to Aug. 26. 
Fee: $500. Dance, music, arts and crafts, 
sports. Information address: 116 E. 88th 
St., New York, N. Y 


_ Hartt College of Music. Summer Mu- 

sic Study, Hartford, Conn. June 24 to 
Aug. 2. Durector: Samuel Berkman. 
Graduate and undergraduate courses. 
Credit toward degrees — Bachelor and 
Master of Music; Bachelor and Master 
of Music Education. In-service credit. 
Music courses include music education 
(public school music), theory, composi- 
tion, conducting, and music bibliography. 
Also applied music in all instruments 
and voice. Information address: Hartt 
College of Music, 187 Broad St., Hart- 
ford 5, Conn. 


Idyliwild Arts Foundation, Idyllwild, 
Calif. Two week workshops in college 
music, music education, art, art educa- 
tion, dance, drama. June 23 to Aug. 16. 
High school orchestra, band, and chorus 
camps, Aug. 9 to Sept. 1. Dance and 
folk dance workshops, July 5 to 28. 
Director: Max T. Krone. Information 
address: Idyllwild Arts Foundation, Idyll- 
wild, Calif. 


Inspiration Point Fine Arts Colony, 
Eureka Springs, Ark. Director: Roland 
Earsom. High school age. Season in- 
cludes opera, orchestra, chamber music, 
instrumental and voice instruction. In- 
formation address: Roland Earsom, Nor- 
man Senior High School, Norman, Okla. 


Kneisel Hall, Blue Hil, Me. Summer 
school July 8 to Sept. 1. Director: Mar- 
ianne Kneisel. Fee: $250. Music courses 
under outstanding faculty include ac- 
companying, piano ensemble, cello and 
viola and string sonata literature, cham- 
ber music. Intensive individual training. 
Co-educational. Information address: 190 
Riverside Drive, New York 24, N. Y. 


Manhattan School of Music, 238 E 
105 St., New York 29, N. Y. Director: 
John Brownlee. Eight week summer ses- 


sion, June 10 to Aug. 1. Fee: $157. 
Courses given in applied music in all 
major fields; opera workshop, theory, 


ear-training, composition. All" work may 
be credited toward Bachelor and Master 
of Music degrees. Information address: 
Registrar, Manhattan School of Music, 
238 E. 105th St., New York 28, N. Y. 


Marlboro School of Music. June 29 to 
Aug. 26. Director: Harvey J. Olnick 
(Continued on page 28) 





RUDOLF SERKIN--HERMAN BUSCH--ALEXANDER SCHNEIDER 


| study and perform chamber music on a Vermont hilltop with colleagues 
| and advanced students in family style. 


now Teachers’ course in French Woodwind Style & Tone by 


(MARCEL MOYSE; 


under MARTIAL SINGHER 


new Singers’ course: Chamber Music for Instruments & Voice 


grants-in-aid for ensemble talent—June 29 to Aug. 26, 1957 
inquiry invited: Marlboro School of Music, Marlboro, Vermont 
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of Yale University 
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at NORFOLK, CONNECTICUT 
(1300 ft. elevation) 


JUNE 20 — JULY 31 


For information write: 


BRUCE SIMONDS, Director, 


Sprague Hall, 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
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house, beach, theatre, 
& class lessons. 


Limited Enrollment 


June 28th-Sept. 4th. 


STUDIO OF SONG 


overlooking Beautiful Lake George—DIAMOND POINT, N. Y. 
atmosph 

¢ Professional and Pre-Professional Training * Distinguished Faculty + 
Spacious living qrtrs., two former estates. 
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Wkly. shows & concerts. 
For Brochure—write: Donald W. Johnston, Director 
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Aspen Music School June 24 to August 24 


in conjunction with Aspen Music Festival, June 26 to Sept. | 
Outstanding artist faculty in all departments 


Catalog on request. Address: Norman Singer, Dean 
161 West 86th St., New York 24, N. Y. 
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Distinguished faculty for piano, strings, 
and voice. Festival weekends for cham- 
ber, choral, orchestral music and opera. 
Information address: Harvey J. Olnick, 


University of Toronto, 135 College 
Street, Toronto, Canada. 

Meadowmount School of Music, 
Westport, Essex County, N. Y. June 28 


to Aug. 23. Ivan Galamian, director. 
Music courses include violin, cello, 
chamber-music. Admission requirements: 
audition or personal recommendation by 
professional musician. Co-educational. 
Information address: Society for Strings, 
170 W. 73rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Midwestern Music and Art Camp, 
University of Kansas. June 16 to July 
28. Director: Russell L. Wiley. Fee: 
$275. Courses include band, orchestra, 
chorus, voice, all instruments, theory, 
ensemble, ballet, other dance styles. In- 
formation address: Russell L. Wiley, 
Midwestern Music and Art Camp, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 


Music Academy of the West, 1070 
The Fairway, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Director: Maurice Abravanel. July 


through August. Voice, dramatic coach- 
ing, string instruments, chamber music, 
orchestra, piano, woodwinds, brass and 
percussion, composition and theory. In- 
formation address: Music Academy of 
the West? 1070 The Fairway, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 


National Music Camp, Interlochen, 
Mich. June 23 to Aug. 19. Joseph E. 
Maddy, president. Junior, intermediate, 
high school and University of Michigan 
divisions. Orchestras, bands, choirs, op- 
eretta, theory, composition, music litera- 
ture, music laboratory, beginning instru- 
ment classes, talent exploration, art, 
speech, radio-TV, dance. Fees: $480 for 
eight weeks in junior, intermediate, and 
high school divisions. University of 
Michigan division: $299 to $364. Private 
lessons additional in all divisions. Infor- 
mation address: 303 South State Street, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


New England Music Camp, Oakland, 
Me. Dr. and Mrs. Paul E. Wiggin, di- 
rectors. July 1 to Aug. 26. Fee: $450. 
Co-educational, capacity of 128, ages 
nine to 20. Voice, instruments. Private 
lessons. 30 practice cabins, orchestra, 
band, chorus. Amateur radio instruction. 
Sunday concert. Information address: 
Arthur S. Booth, 88 North Road, RFD, 
Groton, Conn. 


New York College of Music. Summer 
session: six weeks, June 17 through July 
26. Individual lessons and accelerated 
classes covering the work of a winter 
semester in six weeks. Special classes 
include opera ensemble, concert reper- 
toire for pianists, musical comedy train- 
ing, piano accompanying, among others. 
Information address: 114 E. 85th Street, 
New York, N. Y 


Norfleet Trio Camp, Burlington, Vt., 
on Lake Champlain. July 2 to Aug. 27. 
Helen Norfleet, director. Fee upon re- 
quest. Music courses include group sing- 
ing, chamber-music, instruments. Age 
group four to 21. Girls only. Information 
address: 300 West End Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


Norfolk School of Music, affiliated 
with Yale University, Norfolk, Conn. 
Six-week session from June 20 to July 
21. Bruce Simonds, director. No pre- 
college students. Instruction in piano, 


organ, strings, woodwinds, singing, en- 
semble, theory, and conducting. Infor- 
mation address: Bruce Simonds, Sprague 
Hall, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Northwestern University School of 
Music, Evanston, Ill. Six-week session, 
June 25 to Aug. 3. Courses in all phases 
of music, plus special workshops in piano 
pedagogy, woodwind pedagogy, and pro- 
duction of musical performances. Infor- 
mation address: School of Music Office, 
Northwestern University. 


Pacific Music Camp, Stockton, Calif., 
on the campus of College of the Pacific. 
David T. Lawson, director. Fee: $225. 
Music classes include theory, composi- 
tion, conducting, choir, band, orchestra, 
opera, ensemble, and others. Junior high 
school through university and graduate 


level. Co-educational. Information ad- 
dress: College of the Pacific, Stockton, 
Calif. 


Perry-Mansfield Dance and Theatre 
Camps, Steamboat Springs, Colo. Season 
from July 3 to Aug. 25. Dance, drama, 
and stage production taught under a dis- 
tinguished artist faculty. Charlotte Perry 
and Portia Mansfield, directors. Courses 
include acting, dance movement, ballet, 
singing, speech, etc. Information ad- 
dress: Charlotte Perry or Portia Mans- 
field, Box 4026, Carmel, Calif., from 
November to May; otherwise at Steam- 
boat Springs, Colo. 


Philadelphia Conservatory of Music. 
Maria Ezerman Drake, director. Summer 
session June 24 to Aug. 3. Individual 
Instruction in piano, voice, sight-singing, 
theory and orchestral instruments for all 
ages. Information address: 216 S. 20th 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


Philadelphia Musical Academy. Sum- 
mer school June 24 to Aug. 3. Jani 


Szanto, director. Information address: 
1617 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 3, 
Penna. 


Royal Conservatory of Music, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 
Summer session, July 2 to 20. Director: 
Ettore Mazzoleni. Teachers courses, 





Sheridan Press Photo by Robert R. Johnson 
Mrs. C. E. Cormany, campaign chairman of the Sheridan (Wyo.) Com- 
munity Concert Association, displays cash and checks for renewals of 
memberships to Frederick C. Schang, Jr. (left), chairman of the board of 
Community Concerts, and Carlo Beuf, president of the Sheridan association 


master classes, instruction in all branches 
of music. Special teachers courses, Carl 
Orff Method (first time in North Amer- 
ica) July 8-12 or July 15-19. Informa- 
tion address: Royal Conservatory of 
Music, 135 College Street, Toronto, 
Canada. 


San Francisco Conservatory of Music. 
July 1 to 26. Robin Laufer, director. 
Daily children’s classes in musicianship, 
history, French, dancing. Piano master 
class with Adolph Baller. Teachers’ work- 
shop, July 8 to 19. Information address: 
1201 Ortega Street, San Francisco 22. 


School of Creative Arts, Martha’s 
Vineyard, Mass. Kathleen Hinni, direc- 
tor. Integrated programs of music, dance 
ensemble work and plastic arts. Music 
courses include theory, improvisation, 
voice. Ballet and modern dance stressed. 
Age group 8-16. Girls only. Camp 
Aquinnah, an affiliated camp for boys, 
from 7-13 years. Information address: 
60 Horatio St., New York, N. Y 


School of Jazz, Lenox, Mass., near 
Tanglewood. Aug. 11 to 30. John Lewis 
(of Modern Jazz Quartet), executive di- 
rector. Staffed by leading jazz musicians. 
Classes in composition, arrangement, 
history of jazz, large ensemble, small 
ensemble, private instrumental lessons. 
40 students by audition, 20 auditors. 
Address inquiries to Stephanie Barber, 
School of Jazz, Inc., Lenox, Mass. 


Sewanee Music Center, located on 
campus of the University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn. Director: Julius Hegyi. 
Faculty of ten. Class and private les- 
sons will include orchestra, ensemble 
playing and chamber music, theory, 
sight-singing and ear training, composi- 
tion, music background, and chorus. Co- 
educational, generally of high school or 
college age, limit: 100. Faculty and stu- 
dent concerts. Resident string quartet 
and piano trio. Information address: 
Julius Hegyi, 907 Sterling Ave., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


Transylvania Music Camp, Brevard, 
N. C. June 20 to Aug. 4. Festival Aug. 
5 to 25. James Christian Pfohl, director. 


Orchestra, chorus, concert band. Private 
instruction in all orchestral and band 
instruments, voice and piano. Age group 
12-21. Co-educational. Information ad- 
dress: 1910 Commonwealth Ave., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 
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Other Opera 
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Little Orchestra Gives 
Gluck’s Orfeo ed Euridice 


Town Hall, March 18.—Town Hall 
was filled to capacity for the Little 
Orchestra Society’s performance of 
Gluck’s “Orfeo ed Euridice”, the opera 
which was the society’s initial ven- 
ture with opera in concert form in 
March, 1949. That “Orfeo” holds a 
particular place in the affections of 
Thomas Sherman, the society’s foun- 
der and conductor, was clear, for he 
conducted it with rare understanding. 
There were times, though, when he 
might have held a firmer rein on the 
rhythmic contours and lingered less 
lovingly over some of the cadences, 
especially in the orchestral interludes 
and ballets. 

Max Leavitt’s austere but simple 
stage setting lent dignity to the pro- 
ceedings. The American Concert 
Choir (Margaret Hillis, conductor), 
garbed in black, sang the choruses 
with compelling fervor. 

Elena Nikolaidi, dressed in a sim- 
ple gray Grecian tunic with a blue 
stole over her right arm, sang the 
role of Orfeo with moving intensity, 
even though she was not in the best 
of voice, and enacted it with sim- 
plicity and dignity. The caliber of 
her artistry was very high. Teresa 
Stich-Randall, American soprano who 
has had a successful career in Europe, 
was Euridice. She displayed a voice 
of beautiful quality which she had 
under control despite some obvious 
nervousness. In forte passages her 
voice was round, rich and opulent. 
Along with its ringing dramatic power, 
Miss Stich-Randall could shade it 
down to a caressing pianissimo. She 
proved to be an imaginative interpre- 
ter, too. Completing the cast, Pier- 
rette Alarie, soprano, sang the lesser 
role of Amor with light, clear bell- 
like tones and with no little musical 
understanding. —R. K 
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Juilliard Gives 
Double Bill 


Juilliard Concert Hall, March 22.— 
The Juilliard Opera Theatre distin- 
guished itself in presenting with verve 
and imagination a double bill of 
Ravel’s “L’Enfant et les Sortiléges”, in 
a new English translation by Francis 
Barnard, and Puccini’s “Gianni Schic- 
chi”, also in English. 

Of the two, the Ravel was outstand- 
ing on many counts. It is a fiendish 
work to deal with; the hallucinations 
of its child’s overactive mind tread a 
thin line in their staging, between 
fancy and tenderness—and hence be- 
tween real theatrical effect and a lack 








sively to the complete training of the talented American singer. 
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Albert Stern 


Helen Renda-Strine, as the Princess, and Anne Perillo, as the Child, in the 


Juilliard School of Music’s production of Ravel’s 


Apparitions” 


of conviction. The Juilliard partici- 
pants brought them off with aplomb. 
The small stage was utilized to a 
maximum of effect, with semi-trans- 
parent, easily movable props and drop 
curtains used integrally for scene 
changes. Sets and costumes were de- 
lightfully imaginative, and the produc- 
tion was further enhanced by the well- 
conceived dances of Doris Humphrey. 

Frederic Waldman’s conducting 
kept things moving at a crisp pace, 
and chorus, orchestra, and singers 
sounded clean and sure. Anne Perillo 
as the Child, Rosemarie Radman as 
the Princess, and Harold Johnson as 
the Teapot turned in notably good 


“The Child and the 


work, and the performance as a whole, 
while missing the polish of fully pro- 
fessional voices, moved on a _ high 
level. 

As imaginative theatre, Puccini's 
opera hardly holds a candle to the 
Ravel. As done here, it was good fun, 
and the English translation made the 
twists of humor apparent to the audi- 
ence. Richard Kuelling’s version of 
Schicchi was funny, if a bit overdone, 
and showed a flair for the stage. En- 
rico Di Giuseppe as Rinuccio dis- 


played a very promising tenor voice. | 


Mr. Waldman’s conducting was again 
precise and to the point and kept 
things moving briskly. —D. M. E. 


ORCHESTRAS in New York 





(Continued from page 25) 


In the theatre, the unashamedly 
pretty operatic music of Massenet can 
still exert great charm, but in the 
cooler light of the concert hall it 
would have to be performed much 
better than it was on this occasion to 
be artistically compelling. This is not 
to say that the audience did not en- 
joy the performances vastly, for to 
the credit of Mr. Lawrence and his 
artists it should be said that the ap- 
plause was thunderous. But there was 
no denying that the music sounded 
patchy and (in the case of the “Wer- 
ther” excerpts) pretentious, in concert 
form, and that the performance were 
sometimes crude and noisy. 

Miss Albanese and Mr. Valletti 
sang with devotion and dramatic fer- 
vor, but their French diction was far 
from perfect and Mr. Lawrence let 
the orchestra get out of hand in the 
climaxes, drowning their voices in an 
unnecessary torrent of sonority. It 
was especially disappointing to hear 
Mr. Valletti, who sang so beautifully 
and effortlessly earlier this year in 
Donizetti’s “Don Pasquale” at the 
Metropolitan, pushing his voice un- 
mercifully in the Massenet music. 
Nor was there much sense in having 
Martial Singher narrate the story of 
the operas against a background of 
insipid orchestral music that merely 
made it hard for him to be heard. 

The harmless little Offenbach Over- 
ture, as played by the full Symphony 
of the Air fortissimo, had an ele- 
phantine effect. Altogether, the suc- 
cesses of this evening were popular 
rather than artistic, but everyone 
worked with a will. —R. S. 


Other Concerts 


Morton Gould conducted the Sym- 
phony of the Air in an all-Gershwin 
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program in Carnegie Hall on March | 


10. Sponsored by the B’nai B'rith 
Victory Lodge, the concert had as 
soloists Earl Wild, pianist; Camilla 
Williams, soprano; and Eugene Brice, 
bass-baritone. 
siastically applauded by a virtually 
sold-out house for his virtuoso per- 


the “Rhapsody in Blue”. The singers 
were heard in excerpts from “Porgy 
and Bess”. 

A large audience heard Enrico 
Leide conduct the American Sym- 
phony of New York at Hunter Col- 
lege Assembly Hall on March 15. 
Julia De Curtis, soprano, sang works 
by Mozart, Beethoven, and Puccini, 
and the first performance of Mr. 
Leide’s “The Wren”. Joyce Fissler, 
violinist, was soloist in Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto in E minor. 


Seymour Bernstein 
Giving Second Recital 


Seymour Bernstein, pianist, will ap- 
pear in his second Town Hall reci- 
tal on April 24, giving a program of 
works by Schubert, Schumann, Bar- 
ber, and Beethoven. A statement in 
the February issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA said this would be his initial 
appearance in Town Hall. The pianist 
made his debut there in 1955. 


Steinway Hall 
Now Available 


Announcement has been made that 
booking and rental of the air-con- 
ditioned Steinway Concert Hall is 
now under the exclusive management 


of V. J. Nola. Mr. Nola continues 
his usual offices in the Steinway 
Building. 


Mr. Wild was enthu- | 
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La Bohéme 


Feb. 28.—Occasionally one has the 
good fortune to encounter a perform- 
ance which can be truly called in- 
spired. Such a performance was this 
“Bohéme”, with Gianni Poggi singing 
his first local Rodolfo and Licia Alba- 
nese in her only Mimi of the season. 

Miss Albanese’s portrayal of the 
frail Mimi was a thing of beauty to 
watch, touching and _ heart-rending, 
and her voice was finely controlled. 
One of the most impressive facets of 
Miss Albanese’s artistry was her hon- 
esty in singing the Italian text abso- 





Melancon 


Gianni Poggi as Rodolfo 


lutely accurately, never changing the 
vowels for pure vocal comfort as 
some singers do. 

Mr. Poggi was an ideal partner for 
Miss Albanese, blending his lyric 
tenor sensitively with her in the duets 
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and ensembles. His “Che gelida ma- 
nina” was sung with a compelling 
sort of Italian charm and polished 
vocalism. His top tones especially, 
rang out clear and true. 

As Colline, the gifted Giorgio 
Tozzi added to the lustre of the eve- 
ning with the best “Vecchia Zimara” 
I have heard since Pinza. Thomas 
Schippers made the score sound vital 
and fresh in his attention to orches- 
tral detail, although a bit more flexi- 
bility in accompanying the voices 
would make for a more homogeneous 
wedding of the two. The other excel- 
lent artists were: Ettore Bastianini, 
George Cehanovsky, Heidi Krall, 
Lawrence Davidson, Charles An- 
thony, Alessio De Paolis (hilarious as 
ever in the part of Alcindoro) and 
Calvin Marsh. —G. F. 


The Magic Flute 


March 1.—When Bruno Walter 
appeared to conduct the season’s first 
performance of the Metropolitan’s 
new production of “The Magic Flute”, 
which was introduced under him last 
year, he received a torrent of heart- 
felt applause. And the performance 
which followed was full of mellow 
beauty, radiant with the love, humor, 
and wisdom that Mozart bequeathed 
to us in this divine opera. In his leis- 
urely, but always searching, way, Mr. 
Walter wrought miracles with this 
score, making every instrument, as 
well as every voice, sing. 

Two members of the cast were 
new to their roles at the Metropoli- 
tan. Mildred Allen made her debut 
with the company in the role of Papa- 
gena, both acting and singing with 
sprightliness and assurance. We shall 
have to hear her in other parts, of 
course, to get an idea of the range of 
her abilities, but she made a very 
creditable first appearance. 

Laurel Hurley sang the role of the 
Queen of the Night for the first time 
at the Metropolitan. Although she 
does not have the extremely rare type 
of voice for which Mozart wrote this 
almost impossible part (a big dra- 
matic soprano with coloratura flexi- 
bility, running easily to F above high 
C), she performed the role with mu- 
sical command and dramatic inten- 
sity. A bit nervous at this perform- 
ance, she will doubtless be more 
effective in later ones, but, even so, 
one felt the thrilling impetuosity of 
the Vengeance Aria. 

Before the performance began, Ru- 
dolf Bing, general manager of the 
Metropolitan, appeared before the 
curtain and announced that Jerome 
Hines would appear as Sarastro in 
spite of a fractured ankle (which he 
had suffered only three days before 
this performance). Mr. Hines man- 
aged himself so well on the stage that 
one scarcely noticed the fact that he 
could not move about without help, 
and he has never sung the role with 
greater dignity, beauty of tone, and 
finish of style. 

One of the most delightful aspects 
of the performance was the exqui- 
sitely transparent and_ delicately 
phrased singing of the Three Ladies 
(Heidi Krall, Madelaine Chambers, 
and Sandra Warfield) and of the 
Three Genii (Emilia Cundari, Rosa- 
lind Elias, and Margaret Roggero). 
For these trios Mozart wrote some of 
his loveliest music, and it has to be 
flawlessly sung or it fails completely. 

Also patrician in character was the 


lustrous singing of Lucine Amara, as 
Pamina. She sang the marvelous aria, 
“Ah, I feel it” (“Ach, ich fuehl’s”), 
with more poignance than before and 
she was also easier in her bearing. 
Brian Sullivan was a handsome Ta- 
mino and he gave a forthright per- 
formance, although his singing could 
still be more plastic in phrasing and 
more varied in tonal color. 
Dramatically, Theodor Uppman’s 
performance as Papageno was as 
lively as ever and vocally it was bet- 
ter than last year, more sensitive and 
with more emotional inflection. Clif- 
ford Harvuot sang with notable 
roundness of tone and nobility of 
bearing as the High Priest. Also ex- 
cellent was Paul Franke, as Mono- 
statos, and the others in the cast were 
James McCracken, Osie Hawkins, 
Albert Da Costa, and Louis Sgarro. 
In view of the musical beauty of 
this performance, one could overlook 
the messy and extremely ugly scenery. 
But if Harry Horner did not distin- 
guish himself with his sets and cos- 
tumes, he created a charming set of 
animals, which won the hearts of the 
audience at this performance, as they 
always have. —R. S. 


Goetterdaemmerung 


March 2. — This performance 
brought to its close the afternoon 
non-subscription cycle of Wagner’s 
“Ring”. It was a superbly vital one 
on the part of everyone, singers, or- 
chestra, and conductor, and I was de- 
lighted to know that it was being 
broadcast to millions of listeners. 
There were a few “clinkers” (includ- 
ing a belated entrance by the Rhine 
Maidens and an embarrassing wrong 
entrance in the winds, by the clari- 
nets, as I remember), but these were 
of no importance in so towering an 
over-all interpretation. I have never 
heard the first two acts more trans- 
cendently performed. 

Wolfgang Windgassen made his 
first appearance as Siegfried in “Goet- 
terdaemmerung” at the Metropolitan, 
and proved once again that he is an 
extremely resourceful singer as well 
as an able actor. His voice did not 
have the heroic proportions required 
ideally by the role, but he used it so 
well, articulated the text so clearly, 
and made his dramatic points so 
gracefully that he succeeded where 
many a_heavier-voiced tenor has 
failed. 

Margaret Harshaw, also, surpassed 
herself, particularly in Acts I and II. 
There was majesty of bearing as well 
as great beauty of voice in this per- 
formance. The cast included Her- 
mann Uhde, as Gunther; Marianne 
Schech, as Gutrune; Kurt Boehme, as 
Hagen; Jean Madeira, as Waltraute; 
Lawrence Davidson, as Alberich; and, 
in other roles, Heidi Krall, Rosalind 
Elias, Sandra Warfield, Beien Am- 
paran, Gloria Lind, Margaret Rog- 
gero, James McCracken, and Osie 
Hawkins. Fritz Stiedry and the or- 
chestra, as well as the singers, re- 
ceived prolonged ovations. —R. S. 


Tosea 


March 4.—Licia Albanese sang the 
title role for the first time this season 
in the Metropolitan’s 11th perform- 
ance of “Tosca”. 

Miss Albanese was in good voice 
and her Tosca was an appealing en- 
actment if not always a strictly con- 


vincing portrayal. Throughout, Miss 
Albanese sang with compelling fer- 
vor, yet her acting seldom came to 
grips with the emotional intensity of 
her singing. Her best bit of “busi- 
ness”, one that was fraught with fore- 
boding, was her handling of the glass, 
just before she sees the knife, while 
seated at the table waiting for Scar- 
pia to write out the safe conduct in 
the second act. This was one of those 
minor masterstrokes that was more 
shattering in its impact than the final 
dénouement itself. 

Others in the cast, who have ap- 
peared in previous performances, 
were Jan Peerce (Cavaradossi); Mar- 
tial Singher (Scarpia); whose col- 
loquy in the first act was one of the 
evening’s vocal highlights; Clifford 
Harvuot (Angelotti); Salvatore Bac- 
caloni (the Sacristan); Alessio De 
Paolis (Spoletta); George Cehanov- 
sky, Louis Sgarro, and George Keith. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos conducted. 


—R. K 
La Gioconda 


March 7.—As long as it is sung 
as excitingly as it was at this per- 
formance, Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda” 
will probably attract opera-lovers for 
many generations to come. Absent 
for a season from the Metropolitan 
repertoire, it was greeted by a capac- 
ity audience numbering Renata Te- 
baldi and Giuseppe Campora among 
its members. For the flimsy music of 
this absurd and sprawling work, one 
could not offer a very convincing 
brief, but what a splendid vehicle it 
is! 

All of the members of the cast 
were in excellent form on this ban- 
ner evening. Zinka Milanov spun out 
those luminous pianissimos that are 
so rarely heard from sopranos these 
days, and sang the whole role in the 
grand manner, albeit a bit cautiously 
in Act IV. The natural beauty of 
her voice was strikingly brought out 
by this cannily-written part. 

I have never heard Richard Tucker 
sing so warmly, with such Italianate 
caress and splendor of tone, as he did 
on this occasion. Enzo was the role 
in which Mr. Tucker made his first 
major success at the Metropolitan, 
but he sings it today with a wealth 
of experience and artistic progress 
behind him. 

Belen Amparan’s darkly lustrous 
and voluminous voice was well suited 
to the role of La Cieca, which she 
sang for the first time at the Metro- 
politan. Leonard Warren reveled in 
his opportunities as Barnaba, pouring 
out floods of tone in the climaxes. 

Both Nell Rankin, as Laura, and 
Giorgio Tozzi, as Alvise, were admir- 
able in their solo arias, but, curiously 
enough, less vital in the melodramatic 
Scene 1, Act III. Part of this lack of 
incisiveness may have been owing to 
the dilapidated scenery, which in- 
cluded stone walls hanging at rakish 
angles, doors that threatened to fall 
off their hinges, and furniture that 
the Salvation Army would refuse, I 
am sure, as beyond hope. The garb 
of the guests in Scene 2, also, aroused 
considerable merriment in the audi- 
ence. Clearly, “La Gioconda” needs 
some patching in the scenic and cos- 
tume departments. 

The cast also included George Ce- 
hanovsky, as Zuane; Calvin Marsh, as 
the First Singer; James McCracken, 
as the Second Singer; Alessio De 
Paolis, as Isepo; Norman Scott, as a 
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Monk; and Louis Sgarro, as a Steers- 
man. 

Fausto Cleva had his problems with 
an obviously tired orchestra, but he 
obtained a lively performance and 


some smashing ensembles. Mary 
Ellen Moylan was the outstanding 
(and redeeming) feature of the bal- 
let, which is too full of fussy detail 
and needs simplifying and re-spacing. 

S. 


Lucia di Lammermoor 


March 11.—No artist at the Met- 
ropolitan has a stauncher following 
than Lily Pons, who celebrated her 
25th anniversary there last year, and 
the audience at her first appearance 
of the season in “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor” was both large and vociferous. 
Giorgio Tozzi was heard for the first 
time as Raimondo at the Metropoli- 
tan; Gabor Carelli, as Arturo, and 
Paul Franke, as Normanno, made 
their first appearances of the season 
in this sixth performance; Gianni 
Poggi replaced Daniele Barioni, as 
Edgardo: and Frank Valentino re- 
placed Ettore Bastianini, as Enrico. 
Fausto Cleva again conducted. 

Miss Pons knew precisely how to 
distribute her vocal resources, and 
her voice was impressively fresh in 
quality in the Mad Scene. Her han- 
dling of the role has always been 
highly stylized, and it had all of its 
familiar touches in this performance. 

After a somewhat constricted be- 
ginning, Mr. Poggi sang with consid- 
erable flexibility. Outstanding in tonal 
warmth and dramatic credibility was 
Mr. Tozzi’s performance as_ Rai- 
mondo, a role to which he brought 
his customary intelligence and _ thor- 
oughness of musical preparation. 

Mr. Cleva and the orchestra were 


Lily Pons as Lucia 
76 0 Cee 
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Leonard War- 
ren, as Barna- 
ba, eavesdrops 
on Belem Am- 
paran, as La 
Cieca, and 
Zinka Milanovy, 
as her daugh- 
ter, La Gio- 
conda, in the 
revival of Pon- 


..  Chielli’s opera 

Louis Melancon 
not at their best, and the opera 
seemed fearfully long. —R. S. 


Die Meistersinger 


March 14.—At the season’s last 
performance of Wagner’s “Die Meis- 
tersinger” Tibor Kozma _ conducted 
the work at the Metropolitan for the 
first time. Naturally, he was nervous 
at the beginning and took the over- 
ture and much of the first act too 
fast, though with firm control. Later, 
Mr. Kozma relaxed a bit and gave 
himself more time to reflect about 
what he was doing. It would be un- 
fair at this point to say whether the 
lack of sensitivity and expressive am- 
plitude in his interpretation was the 
result of “first time” nervous tension 
or of a superficial approach to the 
score. Mr. Kozma certainly deserves 
to have further chances to conduct 
it, for he obviously knew precisely 
what he was doing every moment, 
and threw himself wholeheartedly 
into his task. 

The singers gave an admirable per- 
formance, and at the close the large 
audience gave them a long ovation. 
The familiar cast included Otto Edel- 
mann, as Sachs; Giorgio Tozzi, as 
Pogner; Lucine Amara, as Eva; Mar- 


tha Lipton, as Magdalene; Albert Da | 
Lawrence David- | 


Costa, as Walther; 
son, as Beckmesser; Paul Franke, as 
David; and, in other roles, John 
Brownlee, Charles Anthony, Calvin 
Marsh, Alessio De Paolis, James Mc- 
Cracken, Gabor Carelli, Osie Haw- 


kins, Norman Scott, Louis Sgarro, 
and Clifford Harvuot. —R. § 
Don Carlo 


March 16.—One of Verdi’s most 
fascinating operas, “Don Carlo” for- 
tunately is also one of Rudolf Bing’s 
favorites. It has seldom been absent 
from the Metropolitan’s repertoire 
since the general manager used it to 


open his first season with the com- | 


| Polly Gibbs, Professor of Music at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, to teach a workshop in Piano Pedagogy. 


pany, on Nov. 6, 1950. 
Its revival on this occasion, after 
only a season’s absence, reaffirmed the 


opera’s great beauty as well as the | 


distinction of the Metropolitan pro- 
duction. Rolf Gerard’s sets and cos- 
tumes still seem among his finest con- 
tributions to the repertoire, in visual 
handsomeness, appropriateness of 


mood, and usefulness to the stage di- | 


rector. If memory serves correctly, 
Margaret Webster’s clean, concise 
stage movement has been maintained 


faithfully by Hans Busch, at the same | 


time that some of the individual 
characterizations have been deepened. 





Sedge Le Blang 
Jussi Bjoerling as Don Carlo 


dramatic vividness and force; it was, 
on this occasion, one of the finest 
performances of Italian opera to be 
heard at the opera house. 

The cast was superb. Of the orig- 
inal production there were Cesare 
Siepi (Philip II); Jussi Bjoerling 
(Carlo); and Delia Rigal (Elisabeth). 
From later performances there were 
Ettore Bastianini (Rodrigo); Louis 
Sgarro (Friar); Charles Anthony 
(Lerma); James McCracken (Herald); 
and Natalie Kelepovsky (Countess of 
Aremberg). Newcomers were Herman 
Uhde (Inquisitor); Irene Dalis (Eboli), 
making her Metropolitan debut; Made- 
laine Chambers (Theobald); and 
Emilia Cundari (Celestial Voice). 

Mr. Siepi has always sung Philip’s 
music with a fabulously beautiful 
tone, but his characterization, vocally 
and dramatically, has never before 
suggested with such rich detail the 
monarch’s troubled, lonely, yet tyran- 
nical spirit. It seemed like one of the 
major achievements of today’s oper- 
atic stage. 

Miss Dalis, young mezzo-soprano 
of San Jose, Calif., who has been 
singing for the past three years with 
the Berlin Municipal Opera, met the 
exacting demands of the part of Eboli 
with such vocal and dramatic author- 
ity as to make her debut one of the 
most exciting in recent seasons. While 
there are mezzos with more luscious 
voices at the Metropolitan, hers is of 
first-rate caliber, a little dry in the 
lower register but brilliant at the top, 
with carrying power all 


the way 


Irene Dalis as Eboli 


through. Her expert vocalism and 
musicianship were immediately ap- 
parent in the Veil Song, which Miss 
Dalis sang better than I have ever 
heard it sung. In the tricky ensemble 
with Carlo and Rodrigo in the Queen’s 
gardens she was just as impressive, and 
her sweeping, almost torrential hand- 
ling of “O don fatale” won her a gen- 
uine ovation from the capacity audi- 
ence. Everywhere, Miss Dalis’ acting 
went hand-in-glove with her singing. 

Mr. Bjoerling, much slimmer than 
when he last sang Carlo, was also a 
more active and dramatic figure and 
still as fine a singer, with his shining 
voice, and impeccable phrasing. Rod- 
rigo offers one of the most congenial 
roles for Mr. Bastianini’s lucious 
voice, and he was less placid an actor 
than usual. Miss Rigal had some bad 
moments vocally but in general she 
sang with a solid, handsome tone, and 
made a tragic, regal figure. 

Mr. Uhde was a wonderously thin, 
ascetic Inquisitor, with a will of iron. 
Miss Chambers complemented Miss 
Dalis charmingly in the Veil Song, 
and the contributions of the other 
singers were unfailingly right. All in 
all, this was one of the Metropolitan’s 
finest performances in recent years. 

—R. A. E. 


La Gioconda 


March 18.—Everyone seemed to 
have a good time—the singers, the 
conductor, the orchestra, and the au- 
dience—in the season’s second per- 
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formance of “La Gioconda”. Not that 
the grisly plot of the opera is espe- 
cially conducive toward an enjoyable 
evening, but the music gave the singers 
so many chances to display their 
voices that it did not seem to matter 
whether they fell into the dramatic 
spirit of the plot or not. Singing their 
respective roles for the first time at 
the Metropolitan were Gianni Poggi, 


Melancon 


Regina Resnik as Laura 


as Enzo, and Regina Resnik as Laura. 
Cesare Siepi sang his first Alvise of 
the season. 

Mr. Poggi gave a well-routined per- 
formance, more notable for his knowl- 
edge of his role’s style of vocal de- 
livery than for dramatic conviction. 
He was in better voice than in pre- 
vious appearances this season, though 
there were signs of strain in his upper 
tones. Miss Resnik was highly im- 
pressive. Her voice sounded rich and 


‘MARTINO 


successful singers 
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EDITH, Baritone, (Mgt. Nat'l Artists 


Teacher of many 


Ooomn in 


Garden, London. 








was expressively colored, despite a 
few tremulous tones in her first scene, 
and she captured successfully the dra- 
matic urgency of the part. Perhaps 
Mr. Siepi could have created a more 
wicked Alvise, but he sang magnifi- 
cently particularly in his third-act 
aria. 

Completing the cast were Zinka 


‘ Milanov, as Gioconda (who has sel- 


dom sounded better this season) and 
Leonard Warren, as Barnaba (in his 
customarily fine voice), as well as 
Belen Amparan, George Cehanovsky, 
Calvin Marsh, James McCracken, 
Alessio De Paolis, Norman Scott, and 
Louis Sgarro. Fausto Cleva_ con- 
ducted, and solo dancers in the ballet 
were Mary Ellen Moylan and Michael 
Maule. —F. M., Jr. 


La Traviata 


March 21.—Another capacity au- 
dience greeted vociferously the sixth 
performance of the new production of 
“La Traviata”. Daniele Barioni, sing- 
ing Alfredo for the first time in the 
opera house, and Ettore Bastianini, 
singing the elder Germont for the first 
time this season, brought fresh, strong 
voices to their roles, but little else. 
Mr. Barioni still seemed to be suf- 
fering from a cold that had kept him 
from a scheduled appearance the pre- 
vious week, a factor that made his 
vocalism less fluent and flexible than 
it can be. But his youthfully vibrant 
voice was a fine match for that of 
Renata Tebaldi, the Violetta. His good 
looks and graciousness to the soprano 
unfortunately were the only dramatic 
assets he had to offer. 

Mr. Bastianini’s singing had its 
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wonted lovely tone and smoothness of 
delivery, but appropriately lyrical 
though it was, it lacked the color and 
nuance that can be supplied by dra- 
matic feeling. In appearance he also 
cut a pallid figure; there is more to his 
role than just standing around looking 
paternal. 

The performance, of course, was 
dominated by Miss Tebaldi, who sang 
with more security than ever and built 
an overpowering characterization 
through her remarkable fusion of 
vocal and dramatic gifts. In other 
roles were Helen Vanni, Charles 
Anthony, Calvin Marsh, George 
Cehanovsky, Louis Sgarro, Emilia 
Cundari, James McCracken, and Osie 
Hawkins. Fausto Cleva conducted. 

—R. A. E. 


Cavalleria Rusticana 
Pagliacci 


March 22.—Those two ever-popu- 
lar operatic “slices of life”, “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci”, were 
welcomed back into the  season’s 
repertoire by a huge audience. Nor 
did the Metropolitan fail to perform 
them with the zest and uninhibited 
“ham” that are so appropriate to their 
music. Both casts were strong, and 
Fausto Cleva and the orchestra offered 
vigorous support in the pit. 

Turiddu is one of Richard Tucker’s 
best roles, and he sang the “Addio” 
with heartbreaking intensity. Zinka 
Milanov was in superb form and kept 
her voice fresh despite the strenuous 
demands of the role. Rosalind Elias 
contrived to make Lola a _ sluttish 
character without making her wholly 
unsympathetic; Frank Valentino gave 
a fervent portrayal of Alfio’s jealous 
fury; and Thelma Votipka was a 
sympathetic Mama Lucia. The chorus, 
once in its stride, sang with consider- 


- able gusto. 


| Faculty: New School of Music 


The “Pagliacci” cast was made up 
of Kurt Baum, as Canio; Lucine 
Amara, as Nedda; Robert Merrill, as 
Tonio; Charles Anthony, as Beppe; 
and Frank Guarrera, as Silvio. Mr. 
Baum threw himself into his role 
wholeheartedly; Miss Amara sang the 
“Bird Song” very prettily and also 
performed the more dramatic passages 
with lustrous tone; Mr. Merrill won 


| an ovation with his Prologue and 


Corp.) REBECCA RADCLIFFE, | Mattinc’s Book “TODAYS SING. | 
Dramatic Soprano (Mgt. National N nang o- eiadines y 
Artists Corp.) MU 1EL SMITH, 260 West End ion. 
Leading Mezzo-Soprano, Covent New York 23, N. Y. 


made the clown a really evil charac- 
ter; and the others were also admir- 
able. Mr. Guarrera brought genuine 
passion to Silvio’s pleading. With all 
their musical crudities and their 
simple-minded content, these two 
operas still have the power to fasci- 
nate audiences, and the applause was 
lusty throughout the evening. —R. S 


The Magic Flute 


March 23.—When Irene Jordan was 
last heard at the Metropolitan Opera, 
she sang mezzo-soprano roles. Now, 
seven seasons later, Miss Jordan has 
returned to the company singing one 


| of the most taxing of all coloratura 


roles—the Queen of the Night. Miss 
Jordan’s change of vocal range proved 


| rewarding, for her interpretation was 


a high point in the evening. One is so 


| used to voices of lighter weight than 


Miss Jordan’s singing the Queen of 
the Night that it came as a surprise 
to hear such largeness of sound ap- 
plied to the coloratura and the dra- 
matic intensity she was thus able to 
achieve in the two arias. True, there 
were some missed notes in some of 
the high-lying passages, but in general 
she sang with accuracy of pitch and 


| flexibility. 


Tibor Kozma, who has assumed the 
conductorial duties of the opera since 
the illness of Bruno Walter, led a 
well-routined performance, though he 








Irene Jordan as Queen of the Night 


and the singers did not always see 
eye to eye. Save for Miss Jordan, the 
rest of the cast was familiar, with 
principal roles assumed by Lucine 
Amara, Mildred Allen, Brian Sulli- 
van, Theodor Uppman, Jerome Hines, 
and Paul Franke. —F. M., Jr. 


Other Performances 


In the March 6 performance of 
“La Traviata”, Robert Merrill made 
his first appearance of the season as 
the elder Germont. In the March 15 
performance of the same opera, Frank 
Guarrera sang the role for the first 
time this season and Gianni Poggi 
was heard as Alfredo for the first 
time at the Metropolitan. 

“Carmen”, on March 9, offered 
Emilia Cundari as Micaéla, new to 
the Metropolitan; Giulio Gari as Don 
José, a seasonal first; and Kurt Adler 
as conductor, also a seasonal first. 

Gabor Carelli substituted for Brian 
Sullivan, who was indisposed, as 
Tamino in the March 26 “Magic 
Flute”. Mr. Carelli had not previously 
sung the role at the Metropolitan. 


Metropolitan Opera 
Spring Tour Set 


Dates for the spring tour of the 
Metropolitan Opera have been set. 
The company performed in Boston 
from April 8-14, and will appear in 
Cleveland from April 22-28. Other 
dates include: Washington, D.C., 
April 29; Richmond, Va., April 30; 
Atlanta, Ga., May 1-4; Birmingham, 
Ala., May 6 and 7; Memphis, Tenn., 
May 8 and 9; Dallas, May 10-12; 
Houston, May 13 and 14; Oklahoma 
City, May 15; Des Moines, May 16; 
Minneapolis, May 17-19; Blooming- 
ton, Ind., May 20 and 21; Lafayette, 
Ind., May 22; Chicago, May 23-26; 
Toronto, May 27 to June 1; and 
Montreal, June 3-5. 


Santa Fe To Have 
Opera Season 


Santa Fe.—An eight-week season 
of opera is planned here for this sum- 
mer at a new outdoor amphitheatre 
currently being built. Sponsored by 
the Santa Fe Opera Association, the 
season will open July 3 and will in- 
clude performances of “Madama But- 
terfly”, “Cosi fan tutte”, “The Barber 
of Seville”, “The Tales of Hoffmann”, 
and Strauss’s “Ariadne auf Naxos”. 
A shorter work, “The Tower”, by 
Marvin Levy, will have its premiere. 

Organized last January was a non- 
profit organization, the Santa Fe 
Opera Association is headed by John 
Crosby. Leopold Sachse is artistic di- 
rector and will be in charge of stag- 
ing. 
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RECITALS 


Esther Glickman. . . . Soprano 


Town Hall, Feb. 27.—Songs and 
arias by Mozart, Bach, Wolf, Mahler, 
Strauss, Fauré, Hahn, Saint-Saéns; 
some Israeli songs; and two songs by 
Daniel Wolf—in their first New York 
performances — formed the program 
that Esther Glickman chose for this 
Town Hall recital. It was a good pro- 
gram and tastefully planned. Unfor- 
tunatély the musical results were far 
less gratifying. 

Miss Glickman was handicapped 
greatly by poor vocal production and 
technique. Her voice sounded unsup- 
ported, resulting in a thin, pinched 
tone that had a hard ring at the top 
and no fullness or depth. It was fur- 
ther marred by faulty pitch. 

While Miss Glickman sang sincere- 
ly, everything soon began to sound 
similar. There was no variety of color 
in her interpretations and little feel- 
ing for the different styles and atmos- 
pheres of these songs. Her diction 


also needed improvement. 

Allen Rogers was the accompanist, 
and Isidore Cohen the assisting vio- 
linist in one of the Bach arias. 

—). M. E. 








James Abresch 


Kenneth Gordon 


Kenneth Gordon . . . Violinist 


Town Hall, Feb. 28.—Kenneth 
Gordon, in this fourth Town Hall 
recital since his debut in 1945, again 
proved to be_one of our most bril- 
liant young instrumentalists. The 
young violinist’s mastery of his instru- 
ment, the flexibility and ease of his 
bowing, his impeccable intonation, 
and well-grounded musicianship were 
apparent throughout his playing of a 
varied and demanding program. Al- 
though his tone was small, it was 
warm and in keeping with his patri- 
cian style of playing. 

Mr. Gordon gave equally convinc- 
ing performances of an unfamiliar 
Sonata in E minor (from the manu- 
script collection of the King of Sax- 
ony) by Bach, with which he opened 
the program, Mozart’s Sonata in B 
flat, No. 10, the Schumann Fantasie, 
Op. 131, the Prokofieff Sonata in D 
for violin alone, and the closing 
Ravel “Tzigane”. As a feat of violin- 
istic legerdemain, Mr. Gordon’s per- 
formance of the latter was compar- 
able to Gieseking’s playing of “Scar- 
bo” on the piano. 

Mr. Gordon was particularly suc- 
cessful in unraveling the knotty prob- 
lems facing the interpreter in the 
Schumann Fantasie, a work by no 
means grateful to the violin or easy 
for the listener, and in communicat- 
ing its arbitrarily shifting moods and 
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binding them together in a manner 
that made these pages seem less enig- 
matical than usual. Robert McBride’s 
Aria and Toccata (in Swing) and Lili 
Boulanger’s Nocturne completed the 
program. Leopold Mitmann was the 
excellent and sympathetic collaborat- 
ing pianist. —R. K. 





Roger Wagner 


Roger Wagner Chorale 


Town Hall, March 3.—In a country 
noted for its virtuosic choruses, the 
ensembles organized and conducted 
by Roger Wagner still stand out for 
their phenomenal skill. On this occa- 
sion, the Roger Wagner Chorale con- 
sisted of 28 singers, many of whom 
appeared during the evening as solo- 
ists. Whether singing a cappella or 
with the accompaniment of the ex- 
cellent duo-pianists Stecher and Hor- 
owitz, the group unfailingly sang 
with split-second precision, with a 
firm, lovely tone at all sorts of dy- 
namic levels, and with meticulous 
balance. In a fascinating program that 
ranged from Renaissance masterpieces 
to intricate arrangements of folk 
songs, the chorus sang with an easy 
accuracy that was a constant pleasure 
to hear. 


The evening opened with works by 
Vittoria, Palestrina, Monteverdi, and 
Lassus, with the contrapuntal lmes 
sharply delineated. Lassus’ famous 
“Echo Song”, taken quite rapidly, was 
a virtual tour de force. Four fine 
motets of Brahms were sung with a 
welcome sturdiness, and Bloch’s elo- 
quent “Sacred Service”, with Paul 
Hinshaw as cantor, had a rich and 
vibrant performance. Eight of 
Brahms’s “Liebeslieder” waltzes had 
enormous verve, but lacked some of 
the grace and warmth one expects in 
their performance. 


Folk songs of many peoples pre- 
ceded and followed the presentation 
of Gail Kubik’s “Mirror for the Sky”. 
A setting of texts by Jessamyn West, 
the work includes, I believe, material 
for a theatrical project. The four parts 
of the work are called “Conestoga 
Wagons”, “Woman Is the Forred 
Wheel”, “Along about Cockcrow”, 
and “Big Chickey, Little Chickey”. 
The musical materials are psuedo- 
folkish, with mildly dissonant har- 
monizations; the choral writing, with 
many pictorial devices, is elaborate 
and extended to the point of over- 
weighting the material. The work has 
a noisy, brash humor appropriate to 
the subject matter; and it did provide 
a brilliant work-out that showed the 
chorus at its virtuosic best. 

—R. A. E. 
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Corigliano-Hermanns Duo 


Kaufmann Concert Hall, March 4. 
—John Corigliano and Heida Her- 
manns, who made their first appear- 
ances as a concert duo last spring, 
offered a highly entertaining program 
at this concert. They played two clas- 
sics, the Beethoven Sonata in C mi- 
nor, Op. 30, No. 2, and the Schubert 
Sonatina in D major, Op. 137, No. 1; 
and two works of later and more 
Romantic vintage, the 
Strauss Sonata in E flat major, Op. 
18, and the Chausson Concerto for 
Piano, Violin, and String Quartet, 
Op. 21. In the Chausson, the assisting 
quartet was made up of four of Mr. 
Corigliano’s colleagues from the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony: Méi- 
chael De Stefano and Bernard Rob- 
bins, violins, Leonard Davis, viola, 
and Martin Ormandy, cello. 

Both Mr. Corigliano and Miss 
Hermanns performed with notable 
freshness of spirit. Seasoned artists 
that they are, they brought a youth- 
ful excitement and brio to their well- 


Richard . 








Boux 


Yvonne le 
John Corigliano and 
Heida Hermanns 


to their enthusiasm and _ brilliance. 
The Chausson Concerto, also, was 
tonally intense and glowing, and emo- 
tionally sustained throughout. For 
once, it seemed to hold together, and 











integrated interpretations. Seldom _ the six artists all brought conviction 
does one hear the Strauss Sonata so to it. A large audience recalled the 
rhapsodically played. Its musical artists many times. —R. S. 
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On Wednesday, May 22, from 6:00 
to 8:00 P.M., Doris Humphrey will 
hold an audition for young dancers 
for 1957-58 replacements in the 
Juilliard Dance Theatre. This is a 
young professional company which 
was organized in 1954. The audition 
will be held in room 610 at the Juil- 
liard School of Music, 130 Claremont 
Avenue, New York City. 


Rosita Solano, teacher of voice, 
has changed her studio address. She 
is now located at 171 West 71st Street, 
New York City. 


Eric Simon conducted the Mannes 
College of Music symphonic band on 
April 4 and 5, with Josef Raieff as 
piano soloist. April 11 Carl Bam- 
berger and Noah Greenberg appeared 
as conductors with the college orches- 
tra and chorus and with soloists in a 
concert of sacred music. Stefan Bauer- 
Mengelberg is to conduct the Mannes 
Orchestra on April 16, with Albertine 
Baumgartner, pianist, as soloist. 


On Feb. 3, at her studio in New 
York, Rose Raymond, pianist and 
teacher, presented three of her artist 
pupils, Gertrude Goodfriend, John 
Febbo, and Pearl Amster, in recital. 
Miss Raymond will hold her annual 
summer workshop for pianists and 
teachers on July 1, 2, 3, 5, and 6, 
at her New York studio. 


For the 26th year, Solon Alberti 
will spend part of the summer period 
teaching in Houston and Salt Lake 
City, where he will be director of the 
Teachers’ Workshop at the University 
of Utah. Mr. Alberti is ending his 
25th year as organist and director of 
music at the Park Avenue Christian 
Church in New York City. In recog- 
nition of these services, the Church 
has designated this the “Solon Alberti 
Year”, with special music services 
given in his honor. 


Josephine Antoine, soprano, is leav- 
ing the University of Texas music 
faculty to become a member of the 
Eastman School of Music artists’ fac- 
ulty next September. She is replacing 
Nicholas Konraty, who is retiring 
from the Eastman faculty this year at 
the age of 65. 


Max Rostal will hold his fourth 
international summer course for vio- 
linists and violists from July 22 to 
August 17. As previously, it will take 
place at Strobl am Wolfgangsee, near 
Salzburg, Austria. 


The summer session for the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music in Bal- 
timore will begin this year on June 
24 and will extend through Aug. 3, 
with a complete faculty in all depart- 
ments. Faculty recitals to be given 
during the session include those by 
Austin Conradi, pianist, on June 30; 
Joseph Victor Laderoute, tenor, on 
July 7; and Clarence Snyder, organ- 
ist, on July 14. 


Jill, Bailiff has been appointed a 
teaching associate in harp at North 
western University as of the spring 
term, which began April 3. 


Gail W. Rector has been appointed 
executive director of the University 
of Michigan Musical Society. 


Boston University’s first “Confer- 
ence on the Arts” will be held May 
3-5, with leaders from the worlds of 
music, art and drama confering with 


and _philos- 
ophers on the role of the arts in the 
world today. 


sociologists, journalists, 


The 18-story Kimball Building at 
Jackson and Wabash streets in Chi- 
cago, Ill., has been purchased by the 
Frank J. Lewis Foundation and do- 
nated to DePaul University to house 
all the downtown colleges of the 
school, including that of music. 


Claudio Frigerio has opened vocal 
studios at 1425 Broadway, New York 
City, to feature departments in voice 
culture, coaching, and dramatics. A 
former baritone with the Metropolitan 
Opera Association, Mr. Frigerio will 
specialize in training young operatic 
aspirants and is offering a free audi- 
tion and interview to all applicants. 


The Brooklyn Community Sym- 
phony, under the direction of Sieg- 
mund Levarie, chairman of the music 
department of Brooklyn College, gave 
a concert of operatic excerpts on 
March 22 in the Walt Whitman Audi- 
torium of Brooklyn College. 


Renato Bellini’s pupil, Louis Roney, 
who is singing Don José in “Carmen” 
this month with the New Orleans 
Opera House Association, has been 
filling leading tenor roles in Basel, 
Switzerland, and Berlin. He has been 
heard in “The Magic Flute”, “Caval- 
leria Rusticana”, “Samson et Dalila”, 
“Tosca”, “La Bohéme”, “Rigoletto”, 
and “Der Rosenkavalier”, and has 
sung some roles in both Italian and 
German. Dorothy Hatch, another 
pupil, has a leading role in the cur- 
rent New York production of Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s “Utopia, Limited”. 
Maria di Gerlando sang Mimi in “La 
Bohéme” with the National Sym- 
phony of Washington, D. C., and will 
be heard next summer at Central City 
in “The Gypsy Baron”, as Saffi. 


Adelphi College will hold a Fine 
Arts Festival from May 1 to 15. 
Mozart’s opera “Don Giovanni” will 
be produced by the opera workshop, 
and other events will be presented by 
the music, dance, and drama depart- 
ments. 


The Erie County Music Educators’ 
Association held a conductor’s work- 
shop in Amherst, N. Y., on Feb. 4, 
in cooperation with Joseph Wincenc, 
the music director of the Ambherst 
Orchestra, and the orchestra. On 
March 10, the association sponsored a 
junior high school and elementary 
school concert in Buffalo, N. Y. 


The educational committee of the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild has an- 
nounced that it will sponsor annual 
vocal scholarships covering as many 
as four years study to talented grad- 
uating seniors in high schools in 
Greater New York, Long Island, 
Westchester, Connecticut, and New 
Jersey, who appear to have a future 
Metropolitan Opera potential. 


Daniel Lesur has been named di- 
rector of the Schola Cantorum in 
Paris. The Swiss composer, Pierre 
Wissmer, has been appointed as joint- 
director, together with Mr. Lesur. 


The Puerto Rican State Department 
has offered ten scholarships for tal- 
ented Latin-American musicians to 
attend the music festival in San Juan 
this month under the direction of 
Pablo Casals. 
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Academy of Vocal Arts 
Given Citation 


Philadelphia—At a recent lunch- 
eon-board meeting of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce a citation was 
made to the Academy of Vocal Arts. 
It was presented by Robert E. Ses- 
sions, president of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce, to Vernon 
Hammond, director of the Academy, 
who received it on behalf of the 
school. The citation reads: 

“The Chamber of Commerce of 
Greater Philadelphia takes pleasure 
in awarding the Academy of Vocal 
Arts this citation in recognition of the 
exemplary contribution of this Phila- 
delphia-founded and operated institu- 
tion to American music, and the pro- 
motion of international good will, by 
developing outstanding singers of both 
this country and abroad regardless of 
nationality, race or creed who might 
not otherwise be able to afford the 


| necessary training. 


“The Academy has through its 


| short but memorable history dedicated 
| its full resources solely to the training 





of unusually gifted singers, admitting 
them only on a scholarship basis, and 
producing vocalists whose talents 
have enriched some of the leading 
musical organizations of the world. 
The extending of scholarships to 
worthy young singers of foreign coun- 
tries is to be especially commended 
for the contribution it is making to 
the encouragement of amicable rela- 
tions with our neighbors across the 
seas.” 


Initial Singers Named 
In ALEC Auditions 


Singers from Maine, Texas, Rhode 
Island, and Michigan were among 
those heard in the first auditions con- 
ducted by the Attavita Lirica e Cine- 
matografica, of Italy, in association 
with the International Operatic Ex- 
change. Five were declared eligible 
for operatic debuts in Italy: Lois 
Wentworth, San Antonio, Texas; 
Gloria Gargani, Cranston, R. I; Er- 
mete Bernadone and Mary Robbs, 
New York, N. Y.; Albert H. Lane, 


* Battle Creek, Mich. 


Final auditions of the season will 
be held the first week in May, as 
Mrs. Bernardo DeMuro, American 
representative for ALEC, leaves for 
Italy to make arrangements for debuts 
there. She is also planning operatic 
engagements here for the singers upon 
their return. 

Albert H. Lane was heard as Rigo- 


letto in a concert version of Verdi's 
opera given by the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Enrico 
Leide, at Hunter College last fall. 
Gloria Gargani will sing at the open- 
ing of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution convention in Washington, 
D. C., this month. 


Choral Foundation 
Holds Meeting 


The American Choral Foundation 
held an informal reception March 7 


at the New York University Town | 


Hall Club to express appreciation for 
the encouragement it has 
from friends of the foundation. 

A discussion, “Aiding the Arts”, 
prepared especially for the occasion by 
Representative Frank Thompson, Jr., 
(Dem., N.J.) was presented. He felt 
that the Federal Government must 
support the arts actively through a 
national council of the arts and crafts. 

Margaret Hillis, musical director of 
the American Choral Foundation, 
briefly reviewed five seasons of mu- 


received 


sical activities of the American Con- | 


cert Choir and Orchestra. She also 
spoke about the foundation’s prepara- 
tion of publications concerning choral 
techniques and performance. Miss 
Hillis enumerated the services the 
foundation currently performs, which 


include its music rental library and | g,, manu weave Pessily of S00 


choral workshops. 


Yale To Revise 
Music School 


New Haven.—Yale University has 


Insurance Appeal Board, agreeing 
that the time a performer spends in 
travel to and from an out-of-town 
engagement can be counted as em- 
ployment time. Many artists need 
this time to bring their full periods 
of employment, in seasonal engage- 
ments, to a full 20 weeks, the amount 
of work needed in the previous year 
before one can apply for unemploy- 


_ment benefits. 
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announced that its School of Music | 


will no longer train undergraduate 
students after July 1, 1958. It will be- 
come a strictly graduate professional 
school. 

The Bachelor of Music degree will 
no longer be offered, and the Master 
of Music degree will entail three years 
of study, although exceptional stu- 
dents will be allowed to complete this 
work in two years. 

Luther Noss, dean of the School of 
Music and chairman of the depart- 
ment of music at Yale College, stated 
that the School of Music has stopped 
accepting applications from secondary 
school students. 


Musicians Win 
Greater Benefits 
The American Guild of Musical 


Artists recently won a decision from | comprehensive musical backgroand and 


the New York State Unemployment | 


Members of the Triple Cities Civic Music Association of Binghamton, 
N. Y., congratulate members of the Mozart Piano Festival. From the left, 
William Burtis, campaign chairman; Mrs. J. B. MacGibeny, past president ; 
Tracy Prentice, president; Genia ‘Nemenoff; Pierre Luboshutz; James 
Browning, regional director of Civic; Boris Goldovsk y 
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POSITION WANTED—Young man Ed. 
D; conductor, coach, teacher of theory, 


experience; desires position in college 
conducting orchestra, chorus, opera work- 
shop; American, European training; high- 
est references. Address Box 420, care of 
Musical America, 113 West 57th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. 





POSITION WANTED—Conductor. B.A., 
M.M. Desires college position, Opera, 
orchestra, ballet, Experienced, Renowned 
references. Address Box 430, care of 
Musical America, 113 West 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 








For the convenience of LIBRARIES 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


is now available on 
MICROFILM 
For inforrsation, address: 
Musical America, 
113 W. 57th St., N. ¥. 19 
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MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
REPRESENTATIVES 


United States 

ATLANTA: Helen Knox Spain, 724 
Piedmont Ave., N.E. 

BALTIMORE: George Kent Bellows. 
Peabody Conservatory. 

BUFFALO: Berna Bergholtz, Buffalo 
Public Library. 

BOSTON: Cyrus Durgin, Boston Globe. 

CHICAGO: Howard Talley, Music 
Dept., University of Chicago. 

CINCINNATI: Mary Leighton, 506 East 
Fourth St. 

CLEVELAND: Frank Hruby, Cleve- 
land Press. 

DALLAS: George C. Leslie, 6628 Van- 
derbilt Ave. 


DENVER: Emmy Brady Rogers, 1000 
East First Ave. 


> on Richard Fandel, 325 Merton 


os Hubert Roussel, Houston 

ost. 

INDIANAPOLIS: Eleanor Y. Pelham, 
5211 Boulevard Place. 

KANSAS CITY: Blanche Lederman. 
Newbern Hotel, 525 East Armour 
Blvd. 

LOS ANGELES: Dorothy Huttenback, 
Business Manager, 432 Philharmonic 
Auditorium. 

Albert Goldberg, 
Los Angeles Times. 

MIAMI: Arthur Troostwyk, 711-81st St., 
Miami Beach. 

MINNEAPOLIS: Paul S. Ivory, Depart- 
ment of Music, University of Minne- 
sota. 

NEW ORLEANS: Harry B. Loeb, 2111 
St. Charles Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA: Max de Schauensee, 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

PITTSBURGH: J. Fred Lissfelt, 1515 
Shady Ave. 

ST. LOUIS: Charles Menees, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Marjory M. Fisher, 
Alexander Hamilton Hotel. 

SEATTLE: Maxine Cushing Gray, The 
Argus, White Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.: Theodore Schae- 
fer, National Presbyterian Church. 


Foreign Countries 

ARGENTINA: Enzo Valenti Ferro, 
Buenes Aires Musical, Avenida Pueyr- 
redén 336, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA: W. Wagner, 10 Beach 
Road, Edgecliff, Sydney. 

Biddy Allen, 21 Tintern Ave., Toe- 
rak, S.E. 2, Melbourne. 

AUSTRIA: Max Graf, 9 Wilhelm Exner- 
gasse 30, Vienna. 

BELGIUM: Edouard Mousset, Rue 
d@’Arlon 22, Brussels. 

BRAZIL: Herbert J. Friedmann, Caixa 
Postal 971, Rio de Janeiro. 

CANADA: Colin Sabiston, 200 Cotting- 
ham St., Toronto. 

DENMARK: Torben Meyer, Berlingske 
Tildende, Copenhagen K. 

ENGLAND: Harold’ Rosenthal, 6 
Woodland Rise, London, N. 10. 

FRANCE: Christina Thoresby, 76 Ave. 
de la Bourdonnais, Paris 7e. 

GERMANY: H. H. _ Stuckenschmidt, 
Berlin-Tempelhof, Thuyring 45. 

Everett Helm, Frittlingen bei Rott- 
weil, Wiirttemberg. 

ITALY: Reginald Smith Brindle, Via 
Marconi 28, Florence. 

Peter Dragadze, Via San _ Vin- 
cenzo 8, Milan 

Cynthia Jolly, Via dei Gracchi 126 
Rome. 

MEXICO: A. Gonzalez Arauzo, Madrid 
50, Coyoacan, D.F. 21. 

NETHERLANDS: Lex van _ Delden, 
Moreelsestraat 11, Amsterdam. 

PORTUGAL: Katherine H. de Car- 
neyro, 363 rua Antonia Carneiro, 
Porto. 

SCOTLAND: Leslie M. Greenlees, The 
Evening News, Record House, Glas- 
gow. 

SPAIN, Antonio Iglesias, Avenida Reina 
Victoria 58, Madrid. 

SWEDEN: Ingrid Sandberg, Lidingo 1, 
Stockholm. 
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“Bel Canto” 
To the Editor: 


Being a teacher of singing in Mi- 
ami it was with a great surprise that 
I listened Saturday, Jan. 12, during 
the Metropolitan Opera’s intermis- 
sion time, to a panel discussion con- 
cerning the “Bel Canto” singing. John 
Gutman, assistant manager of the 
“Met”, was the moderator... . 

Discussing the subject of “Bel 
Canto” it was defined by the panelists 
as “beautiful singing’—and they didn’t 
go further into the root of the prob- 
ee 

One has not to be a scholar in the 
theory of the art of singing to realize 
that this is an insufficient and even 
a misleading definition of the meaning 
of the “Bel Canto” .... 

Well, what is then “Bel Canto” 
singing? The answer is: it is a style 
of singing. It is in closest connection 
with the Italian language as spoken 
by Italians in Italy; with a breath 
inhaled by an open throat, with Jong 
sustained vowels, connecting not only 
the single syllables of a single word 
but two or more words in such a way 
that the single syllables with their 
long sustained vowels melt one into 
another without creating any gaps in 
between. For instance: the six Italian 
words “Io me ne vado a casa” are 
pronounced in one breath without 
any gaps between the single syllables 
and even between the six words. The 
entire sentence is pronounced or 
spoken in the above described way. 
The same is applied in singing Italian 
music and lyrics. 

In contrast to the described singing, 
which is according to my opinion the 
essence of the “Bel Canto” singing, 
is German, English, etc. singing. 
These languages are spoken and sung 
therefore in such a way that their 
vowels are rather short—unsustained, 
and there are necessarily gaps between 
the single syllables. For instance: “In 
fernem Land unnahbar Euren Schrit- 
ten”—there are necessarily gaps be- 
tween the single syllables and words. 
And in these languages there are 
even two accents in the same word 
depending on the metrical rhythm, 





MARIO CORTI 


Rome.—Mario Corti, 75, violinist 
and artistic secretary of the Accade- 
mia di Santa Cecilia in Rome, died 
early in March. He had directed the 
musical activities of this institution 
for several years. 

Born at Guastalla, Italy, in 1882, 
he studied with Massarenti in Bologna 
and at 24 won a competition for 
teaching at the Parma Conservatory. 
He taught at the Berlin Scharwenka 
Conservatory in 1914, substituting 
for Arrigo Serato, and in 1915, after 
another competition, was appointed 
professor of violin at the Santa Ce- 
cilia Conservatory. 

Mr. Corti was director of Teatro 
La Fenice in Venice from 1940 to 
1944, and in 1920 founded and di- 
rected for three years a course for 
foreign musicians at Villa d’Este in 
Tivoli. During the winters of 1927- 
28 and 1928-29 he was invited to the 
Mannes Music School in New York 
and also gave concerts in Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Cleveland. He was 
director of the Roman Philharmonic 
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as in the word “Wonnemond”. 
Concluding we may say the dif- 
ference between the “Bel Canto” sing- 
ing and singing in German, Eng- 
lish and other languages with a 
similar character consists only in the 
style in which these are sung. Need- 
less to say that the method of sing- 
ing these two styles is identical, i. e. 
with a tone production based on 

breath support. 

Paul Beck 
Miami, Florida 


First Duo-Pianists 


To the Editor: 

Amid the great loss to the music 
world of her very greatest in Tosca- 
nini and Hofmann, so worthily and 
interestingly honored by MusSICAL 
America, I wish to express apprecia- 
tion for bringing a notice about my 
sister, Rose L. Sutro, after so many 
years of retirement from active con- 
certizing. But permit me to correct a 
slight error. My sister and I were not 
“one of the first artists to establish 
themselves as duo-pianists in the con- 
cert world”, for the term “Duo 
Pianists” was coined for us by Mr. 
Pfeiffer upon signing a contract to 
make Duo Art records for the Aeo- 
lian Company and used by us and 
by them exclusively for us, at first. 

Since then the term has been ap- 
plied to many if not all the splendid 
artists who have and are now playing 
together on two pianos. 

Ottilee Sutro 
Baltimore, Md. 


Mahler Material Sought 


To the Editor: 

For a new biography of Gustav 
Mahler, to be written by Alma Mah- 
ler-Werfel and Paul Nettl, unpub- 
lished or unknown material is being 
sought. Owners of such letters, doc- 
uments, newspaper clippings, etc. are 
kindly requested to loan the original 
document or a copy thereof to Dr. 
Paul Nettl at the University of In- 
diana, Bloomington, Ind. 

Paul Nettl 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Academy for the 1930-31 and 1931- 
32 seasons. 

Under the title of “Classici Violin- 
istici Italiani” he edited and published 
a collection of previously unpublished 
compositions which he chose from old 
Italian masters. 


HUGH ROSE BROWN 


Hugh Rose Brown, for 34 years 
house manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera House and superintendent of 
all its buildings, died March 7 at the 
age of 81. Born in Scotland, he came 
to this country as a child and was 
trained for the building and con- 
struction business. He joined the 
Metropolitan management at the age 
of 34 

Surviving is a son, Lloyd E. Brown; 
a brother, John, former business con- 
troller of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; a sister, Mrs. James Bash- 
ford; and two grandchildren. 


CARL H. RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


Cleveland.—Carl H. Riemenschnei- 
der, 73, pianist and teacher, died on 
March 21. A former piano soloist for 


the Cleveland Orchestra and the Can- 
ton (Ohio) Symphony, Mr. Riemen- 
schneider had a music studio here for 
48 years. A brother of the late Albert 
Riemenschneider, founder of the fam- 
ous Bach festivals at the Baldwin- 
Wallace College in Berea, Ohio, Carl 
Riemenschneider was instrumental in 
establishing the piano department at 
the college. 


OTHMAR SCHOECK 


Zurich, Switzerland. — Othmar 
Schoeck, 70, leading Swiss composer, 
died here on March 8. A pupil of 
Max Reger, he became conductor of 
the symphony concerts at St. Gall in 
1917, retaining the post until 1944. 
Composer of four operas and many 
other works for chorus or solo voice, 
Mr. Schoeck was the sixth composer 
to be honored with the Swiss Music 
Association’s award. 

He married Hilde Bartscher, so- 
prano, in 1925. 


MISCHA TULIN 


Boston.—Mischa Tulin, 52, pianist, 
composer, and inventor of the there- 
min, was killed when he leaped from 
his third-floor office after the building 
in which he worked caught fire. He 
was president of the Electro Sound 
Corporation. 


MRS. DAVID MILLS 


Oneonta, N. Y.—Mrs. David Mills, 
president of the local Community 
Concert Association for 26 years, died 
last Sept. 25. For nearly 15 years 
Mrs. Mills also served as a field rep- 
resentative for the national Commu- 
nity Concerts organization, during 
which time she helped to establish 
many local associations, both in the 
United States and Canada. Only a 
week before her death she was pre- 
sented with a bronze lifetime member- 
ship card in Community Concerts, 
valid anywhere on the continent. She 
was also organist at her parish church 
for over 40 years. 


THOMAS JOHN McGRANAHAN 


Hollywood, Calif—Thomas John 
McGranahan, tenor, died on Jan. 28. 
He studied in Europe during the 1920s 
and made his debut in opera in Italy. 
Returning to the United States, he 
was at various times with the Hin- 
shaw Opera Company and in per- 
formances at Hollywood Bowl. 





Hovhaness Work 
In Houston Premieres 


Houston.—The Houston Symphony 
programs in March continued to re- 
flect the interest in new music of its 
conductor, Leopold Stokowski. Alan 
Hovhaness’ “Ad Lyram” was given 
its premiere by the orchestra on 
March 12. This was the first work to 
be commissioned by the Houston 
Symphony’s new Commission Fund, 
established last season with a sub- 
stantial gift from Mr. Stokowski. 

Three first performances were also 
given on the March 18 program: 
Natasha Bender’s “Soliloquy” for 
oboe and orchestra (premiere); 
Richard Arnell’s “Ceremonial and 
Flourish” (American premiere); and 
Carlos Chavez’s Toccata for Six Per- 
cussions (Houston premiere). 





Members of the Schola Cantorum 
of New York (Hugh Ross, conductor) 
and ten choir boys from St. Thomas 
Church were led in portions of Bach’s 
“St. Matthew Passion” by Leonard 
Bernstein on the television program 
“Omnibus” on March 31. 
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RECITALS in New York 


(Continued from page 33) 


Leopold Avakian . . . Violinist 


Carnegie Hall, March 8 (Debut).— 
Leopold Avakian, the first Persian 
musician to give a Carnegie Hall re- 
cital, received the greater part of his 
education in that country but is a 
Juilliard graduate. His program en- 
compassed a large variety of musical 
styles and included the first New 
York performance of Alan Hovha- 
ness’ “Out of the Depths” for violin 
and piano. 

Opening with the Vitali Chaconne 
and Mozarts G ‘major Rondo 
arranged by Kreisler, Mr. Avakian 
displayed good musical taste and a firm 
grasp of rhythmic patterns. His tech- 
nique was serviceable except for a 
strong tendency to play sharp. In the 
Chaconne one was impressed by Mr. 
Avakian’s interpretation, and some of 
the inner tranquility of the Adagio 
and the broad lines of the Sonata No. 
3 by Brahms were conveyed. But in 
spite of a tone that was always in- 
gratiatingly clear and sweet, his per- 
formances of the Debussy and 
Brahms sonatas struck one as being 
cool and impersonal. Nor did his vir- 
tuosity catch fire in pieces by Wie- 
niawski, Sarasate and Falla-Kreisler. 
Mr. Hovhaness’ piece was short. It 
possesses a lovely cantilena, a strong 
sense of tonality, and less Near Eas- 
tern flavor than usual with this com- 
poser’s music. Leon Pommers con- 
tributed masterful accompaniments. 


Concert Society of New York 


Carnegie Recital Hall, March 10, 
5:30.—The final event of the Concert 
Society’s fourth season brought to- 
gether five excellent chamber-music 
specialists: Artur Balsam, piano; 
William Kroll, violin; Paul Doktor, 
viola; Aldo Parisot, cello; and David 
Walter, double bass. 

Beethoven, Mozart and Schubert 
were the composers. Mr. Balsam ap- 
peared in all three offerings. He is a 
superb musician. The program opened 
with a felicitous interpretation of 
Beethoven’s Piano Quartet in E flat 
major, Op. 16. Then William Kroll 
joined Mr. Balsam in a _ beautifully 
balanced reading of Mozart’s Sonata 
- 7 major, for piano and violin, K. 

Schubert’s Piano Quintet in A ma- 
jor, Op. 114 (“Trout”) was the con- 
cluding selection. All of the partici- 
pants were dedicated and delighted 
collaborators in this stirring perform- 
ance. —wW. L. 


Dubravka Tomsic... . Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, March 10, 5:30. — 
Dubravka Tomsic, all of 16 years, 
made her second New York recital 
appearance here and proved a pianist 
to be reckoned with, in a program as 
formidable as her playing was im- 
pressive. It included Bach’s D major 
Toccata; the Beethoven “Appassion- 
ata” Sonata; the Intermezzo, Op. 118, 
No. 6 of Brahms; a Nocturne, Ma- 
zurka, and the G minor Ballade of 
Chopin; Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eau”; a De- 
bussy Prelude; and Liszt’s “Mephisto” 
Waltz to cap things off. 

This young artist has enormous 
talent and musicality, and it is con- 
siderably mature. She should only be 
judged by adult artistic standards. 
Seen in this light, her playing re- 
vealed a musician in some ways al- 
ready leavened, and in other areas 
with a way to go. All of her playing 
had a grasp of the long span of the 
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works, and she produced subtleties 
of tone, color, and dynamics that 
were thoroughly accomplished. Thus 
the Bach Toccata had great strength 
in its mature concept of architecture, 
and the impressionistic nuances of 
the Debussy and Ravel came off with 
élan. 

Yet the Beethoven Sonata, while 
also seen in long-range terms, had 
erratic tendencies, lying mainly in 
tempos and dynamics that at times 
were exaggerated a bit out of context. 

This was an impressive recital. 
Miss Tomsic has an extensive and 
secure technique, deep feeling and 
understanding of music, and sensi- 
tivity. Her musical side will grow 
richly as her personality also matures; 
with only 16 years behind her, there 
is time for this. And if she fulfills 
the promise shown at this recital, she 
should become a major pianist. 

—D. M. E. 


Mary Frances Crowley .. . 
... Soprano 


Town Hall, March 10 (Debut).—In 
this recital Mary Frances Crowley’s 
interpretative understanding of the 
music proved much more impressive 
than her vocal technique. Though 
some of her soft singing was attrac- 
tive, she could not cope with the 
vocal hurdles of such a heroic work 
as Weber’s “Ozean du ungeheuer”, 
and throughout the recital she had 
trouble with vocal production and 
diction. The program was an inter- 
esting one, including four songs by 
Richard Strauss and five by Aaron 
Copland. Also listed were the first 
performances of four songs by Jo- 
seph Haas; “Graue Tage”, “Regen- 
wetterlied”, “Ich moechte still”, and 
“Schlaf muede Seele” (all pleasant 
songs, which open no new worlds, in 
a typically Germanic post-romantic 
style). Ludwig Bergmann provided 
capable accompaniments. 

—F. M., Jr. 


Louise Thai-Thi-Lang Pianist 


~ Town Hall, March 11 (Debut).— 
Louise Thai-Thi- Lang, the young 
Paris-trained Vietnamese pianist who 
made her New York debut in this 
recital, devoted the final half of her 
program to her own compositions, 
which were also heard here for the 
first time. 

Miss Thai-Thi-Lang’s piano play- 
ing was as fragile in its delicate 
pastel tonal tints as her personality. 
Obviously nervous and, I suspect, 
hampered by the heavier action of 
American pianos, Miss Thai - Thi - 
Lang gave the impression that she 
was a better pianist than was evident 
in this recital, for throughout the 
program there were flashes that she 
had a real flair for the instrument, 
notably in the Liszt “Gnomenreigen”, 
the final movement of Beethoven’s 
“Appassionata” Sonata, and in the 
Chopin Andante Spianato e Grande 
Polonaise. The latter was played 
with a beautifully modulated singing 
tone in the cantabiles, a “pearly” 
liquid legato in the runs and caden- 
zas, and a natural feel for rubato. 

The pianist seemed more at ease 
in her own compositions. Largely 
improvisational in character, her 
Variations on a Philippine Air, “Viet- 
namese Poems”, and “Chinese New 
Year’s Festival”, although cast in a 
French impressionist mold, had a 
colorful touch of the exotic East in 
them that made them interesting. 
Judicious pruning would make them 
more so. —R. K. 


Joan Marie Moynagh 
- - - Soprano 


Carnegie Recital Hall, March 12 
(Debut).—Joan Marie Moynagh gave 
her New York debut recital as the 
1956 winner of the Concert Artists 
Guild’s Carnegie Recital Hall Award. 
One perceived her charm and confi- 
dence immediately in Vivaldi’s “Onde 
Chiare”. She revealed an unusually 
attractive voice, clear and rich in 
texture, which carried well. In arias 
by Bononcini, Handel, and from 
Cimarosa’s “The Secret Marriage”, 
the lyric soprano exhibited steady 
control of her instrument except for 
an occasional slight tremulosity. In 
her Mozart and Schubert groups one 
observed a tendency to force some 


high tones, and she did not always. 


prove as skilled an interpreter in the 
Schubert lieder. But she conveyed the 
devout mood of the latter’s “Gott im 
Frihling”. 

She rose superbly to the exacting 
challenge of “Bel raggio lusinghier” 
from Rossini’s “Semiramide”. Miss 
Moynagh sang works by Santoliquido, 
Turina, Balogh and Pizzetti, and con- 
cluded with several traditional Irish 
songs, in which the impression of 
vitality and directness of delivery 
were reaffirmed. Stanley Sonntag was 
the sensitive accompanist. —D. B. 


Mary Bothwell ..... Soprano 


Town Hall, March 12. — Mary 
Bothwell, Canadian soprano who has 
appeared often in New York City, 
fashioned her program for this con- 
cert around that literature which she 
knows and loves best—German lie- 
der. With the assistance of Paul 
Meyer at the piano she offered a taste- 
ful selection of songs by Schubert— 
including several from Goethe's 
“Wilhelm Meister”, Wolf, and 
Strauss, with two less-inspired items 
by Lowe. 

There was no denying Miss Both- 
well’s extensive knowledge of this 
music and its tradition. In a most 
sincere way, aided by clear diction 
and good musicianship, she com- 
municated their contents, at mo- 
ments with real effect. 

Unfortunately, the sheer tone qual- 
ity of her singing on this evening off- 
set many of the moods that she built. 
Her voice sounded thin and rather 
edgy on top, and flatness of pitch and 
upward swoops to high notes also de- 
tracted from the concentration that 
she gave to her interpretations. 

—D. M. E. 
Paganini Quartet 


Town Hall, March 13.—The Paga- 
nini Quartet (Henri Temianka, first 
violin; Gustave Rosseels, second 
violin: Charles Foidart, viola; and 
Lucien Laporte, cello) proved again 
what a distinguished group it is, in 
a program that was both stylistically 
varied and interesting — Beethoven’s 
Quartet, Op. 18, No. 2; Britten’s 


Quartet No. 1; “Cinq Bagatelles” by 
Raymond Chevreuille (first perform- 
ance); and Schumann’s Quartet, Op. 
41. 

Chevreuille, a contemporary Bel- 
gian composer, has written a work 
that is agreeable melodically and that 
falls ingratiatingly upon the ear. The 
“Bagatelles’—Con gracia, Marcatis- 
simo, Romanza, Moto perpetuo, and 
Rondino—are all interesting rhyth- 
mically and are skillfully scored for 
the instruments. But when all is said 
and done, there remains, in spite of 
the compositional devices to gain 
variety, a feeling of sameness, prob- 
ably because the emotional content 
of each bagatelle is more or less 
indeterminate. 

The Britten quartet still seems 
ever-fresh on repeated hearings, and 
though the group gave careful atten- 
tion to detail, it performed the work 
with the same seemingly effortless 
spontaneity that characterized the 
performance of the Chevreuille. As 
notable as its brilliance of playing 
was the group’s capturing of the 
loneliness of spirit that prevades 
much of the Britten work. 

The Paganini Quartet was equally 
at home in the romanticism of the 
Schumann score. Here, as _ every- 
where, the group displayed expert 
ensemble, though each performer re- 
tained his own individuality. The 
Beethoven was not quite as satisfy- 
ing, partly because it lacked bold- 
ness. —F. M., Jr. 


Knickerbocker Chamber 
Players 


Town Hall, March 14.—The Knick- 
erbocker Chamber Players provided 
an abundance of riches at their fifth 
and final concert. Paul Wolfe and 
Marjorie Stecklein, violinists, Bertha 
Melnik, harpsichordist, and George 
Koutzen, cellist, opened the concert 
with a warm and glowing perform- 
ance of Henry Purcell’s Trio in B 
minor. Mr. Wolfe, conducting with 
spirit and ardor, also led the ensemble 
in the closing “Four Episodes for 
Chamber Orchestra” by Ernest Bloch. 
Two other contemporary works were 
likewise featured in the program. 


"Douglas Townsend was present to 


hear Joseph Glassman and Eugenie 
Dengel give the first performance of 
his Duo for Violas. Despite some 
disparity in styles between the three 
movements, the Duo is a well-written, 
interesting piece of music which 
makes effective use of the warm 
timbres of the viola. The two last 
movements are particularly appealing. 
It could not have had a better send- 
off than it received at the hands of 
Mr. Glassman and Miss Dengel, who 
played the Duo as though they loved 
every note of it. 

Luigi Dallapiccola was present to 
conduct his own Divertimento for 
Soprano and Five Instruments. Com- 
posed in 1934, the vocal line of the 

(Continued on page 38) 
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(Continued from page 37) ; 

Divertimento has a medieval tinge 
around which the instruments weave 
a dissonant contrapuntal background. 
In conducting his fascinating and ex- 
pressive work, Mr. Dallapiccola 
proved to be an inspiring and knowl- 
edgeable leader. Valerie Lamoree, 
soprano, sang the vocal line with per- 
ceptive understanding although with- 
out the ease and familiarity she dis- 
played in the ensuing “Chanson Per- 
pétuelle”, for Voice, Piano and String 


| Quartet by Chausson, in which she 


was ably assisted by Raymond Ku- 
nicki and Arnold Black, violinists, 
Louise Stone, cellist, Mr. Glassman 


| and Miss Melnik. The instrumental- 
| ists heard in Dallapiccola’s Diverti- 


mento were Mildred Hunt Wummer, 


| flutist, Doris Delman, oboist, Walter 


Lewis, clarinettist, and, again, Mr. 
Glassman and Miss Stone. 

The performance of Brahms’ Trio 
for Violin, French Horn and Piano by 
Nadia Koutzen, James Buffington, and 
Abba Bogin was one of those revela- 


| tions that linger in the mind long 
K. 


after the concert. —R. 


Yvette Souviron . . . Soprano 

Town Hall, March 15 (Debut).— 
Yvette Souviron, born in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, of French parents, 
presented a recital of songs from 
many countries. She appeared in 12 
different costumes of her own devis- 
ing, which represented the authentic 
style and dress of each land. Miss 
Souviron appeared to advantage in 
each of the colorful costumes, for 
hers is a gracious, sensitive person- 
ality. She used her small, but attrac- 
tive, voice dexterously, never forcing 
her tones. The genuine charm of her 
performances owed much to her abil- 


| Ity to move gracefully and express 


| (Brazil), 


the dramatic import of many of the 
songs. 

The program included Scarlatti 
and Cesti arias, songs by Grieg, 
Gretchaninoff, Ferreira and de Cas- 
tro (Portugal), Granados, Caymmi 
18th-century French berge- 


| rettes (pastoral or rustic songs), and 


folk songs of Peru, Canada, Mexico 
and Brazil in addition to four songs 


| composed by Miss Souviron in folk 


idioms of Argentina, Spain and Rus- 
sia. David Randolph commented 
knowingly and wittily on each song. 
Fred Stamm was the accompanist. 


| Lyric Trio 


Carnegie Recital Hall, March 18.— 
With this concert the Lyric Trio made 
its bow to the concert world. If the 
group is new to audiences, its mem- 
bers certainly are not. Robert Mann, 
whe appeared as both violinist and 
composer, is first violinist of the Juil- 
liard Quartet. Leonid Hambro, the 


| group’s pianist, is one of the busiest 


ensemble performers around town. 
The third member, and a somewhat 
unusual one for a musical trio, is 
Lucy Rowan, narrator, who in private 


| life is Mrs. Mann. 





The Mozart Violin Sonata No. 40 
in B flat major, K. 454, opened the 
program with a sensitive and fluid 
performance. Its singing lines had a 
mellow cast that one does not hear 
too often in this age of muscular, 
high-powered playing. 

Mr. Mann’s “Three Fairy Tales” 
(after Hans Christian Andersen) fol- 
lowed, with the entire group taking 
part. Miss Rowan told the stories 
imaginatively, and both their pathos 
and their humor were on a plane as 


Tem (-)' am fola 4 


appealing to adults as they should be 
to children—the supposed audience. 
The music underscored and at times 
illustrated the texts, elsewhere having 
good fun imitating the natural sounds 
in the scenes. The pieces are crafts- 
manly, refined in writing, perhaps best 
in “The Emperor and the Nightin- 
gale” and “The Princess on the Pea”, 
which seemed the most tightly- knit 
and fresh in their use of music. 

The evening was climaxed by a 
masterly realization of the First Vio- 
lin Sonata of Bela Bartok, played by 
Messrs. Hambro and Mann. The per- 
formance may well rank among the 
best that the sonata has had. The 
work caught fire, its spirit, subtle 
nuances, folk roots, and color all 
fused into an exciting concept. 

—D. M. E. 


Jack Chaikin... .. Pianist 


Town Hall, March 22.—Chopin’s 
Preludes and Beethoven’s Sonata in 
E, Op. 109, were the principal offer- 
ings by Jack Chaikin. The soloist was 
also represented by one of his own 
compositions, a vigorous, stormy 
“Dance Movement”, listed as a first 
performance in New York. 

Mr. Chaikin, who made his local 
debut in 1956, is a fine technician and 
he played especially well in Norman 
Dello Joio’s Suite for Piano. His own 
interest in contemporary idioms 
makes him a good interpreter of such 
a score as Dello Joio’s. What a lis- 
tener would like to hear from Mr. 
Chaikin is more emotion in the 
romantic scores he plays. The Chopin 
and Beethoven would have benefited 
from more élan. —W. L. 


Sigi Weissenberg . . . Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, March 22.—In a 
long and taxing program, Sigi Weis- 
senberg again demonstrated that he is 
a superbly equipped pianist, if a some- 
what objective one. Along with tech- 
nical brilliancy, his playing had the 
incisive rhythmic drive that gave life 
and momentum to the fast dance 
movements in the Bach D major Par- 
tita, the tarantella-like finale to the 
Chopin B minor Sonata, and the three 
movements from Stravinsky’s “Petrou- 
chka”, with which he brought the pro- 
gram to a close. The pianist made 
sportive play of the difficulties in the 
Stravinsky pieces. The tremendous 
sonorities he drew from the instru- 
ment were richly clangorous without 
being unduly percussive. Like many 
young contemporary pianists, Mr. 
Weissenberg was at his best in the 
music that called for “motoristic” pro- 
_ in this case Bach and Stravin- 
s 

Of the three romantic works in the 
program, the pianist was more suc- 
cessful in communicating, in his own 
impersonal way, the meditative, quasi- 
religious mood of the Franck-Bauer 
Prelude, Fugue and Variation, than 
he was in conveying the poetry of the 
Chopin B minor Sonata or the Schu- 
mann “Scenes from Childhood”. 
Throughout these, however, Mr. Weis- 
senberg exhibited a well-modulated 
singing tone where required. —R. K. 


Teresa Stich-Randall. Soprano 


Town Hall, March 24, 5:30 (De- 
but). — Though Miss Stich-Randall 
has sung previously in New York with 
orchestra, this was her local recital 
debut. The young American soprano, 
who comes from Hartford, Conn., has 
appeared extensively in Europe, hav- 
ing sung with the Vienna State Opera, 
in Salzburg, and Aix-en-Provence. 
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She made her debut, as Gilda, with 
the Chicago Lyric Opera last year. 
But for a singer with such an estab- 
lished reputation and with such ex- 
perience, her recital was perplexing 
and frankly disappointing. 

The program, which included rarely 
heard songs by Schubert, Jensen, 
Pfitzner, Debussy, and _ Richard 
Strauss, was poorly built. It was domi- 
nated by such a large number of slow 
and dynamically quiet songs that con- 
trast in mood was essentially lacking. 
And Miss Stich-Randall sang them all 
in much the same way, usually adopt- 
ing a slower tempo than necessary 
and distorting the basic rhythmic 
pulse by excessive rubato. 

Her interpretation of four of De- 
bussy’s “Ariettes oubliées” was typi- 
cal. Here she was highly successful in 
capturing their moods, and many in- 
dividual phrases were sensitively sung, 
though these phrases did not add up 
to a unified whole when considering 
each song as an entity. Clarity of dic- 
tion was often sacrificed for tone. But 
words must be made clear to an audi- 
ence for a satisfying interpretation. 

Miss Stich-Randall’s tones were 
often very pure and lovely, particu- 
arly in the middle range and in pianis- 
simo singing. There were times, how- 
ever, when she pushed it beyond its 
natural limitations. It is to be hoped 
that this was just a bad afternoon for 
Miss Stich-Randall, for she is gifted 
as to voice and musically intelligent. 
It should be easy for her to correct 
her faults. Arpad Sandor accompanied 
the difficult program authoritatively. 

—F. M., Jr. 


Andres Segovia .. . Guitarist 


Town Hall, March 24. — Andres 
Segovia gave his second Town Hall 
recital this season. There is no need 
to describe again the guitarist’s in- 
imitable art. Suffice it to say that Mr. 
Segovia, once more playing to a full 
house, delighted with his subtly 
shaded interpretations. His is a re- 
strained and sensitive musicianship, 
which remains the supreme representa- 
tive of the repertory of the classic 
guitar. 

The program included music by 
Galileo, de Visée, and Bach; two 
charming Rameau minuets; and works 
by Sor, Turina, Manen, Villa-Lobos, 


Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Tansman, Rod- 
rigo and Albéniz. To the great enjoy- 
ment of the audience he included one 
of his most famed arrangements, the 
Gavotte from the Bach Suite No. 6, 
in D major, for cello alone. Espe- 
cially delectable among the _half- 
dozen encores was “Bydlo” from 
Mussorgsky’s “Pictures at an Exhibi- 
tion”. Mr. Segovia captured its wist- 
ful song with delicacy and taste. 


Janet Wheeler . . . Soprano 
Wolfgang Granat . . Violinist 


Town Hall, March 26, 5:30.—Janet 
Wheeler, soprano, and Wolfgang 
Granat, violist, were presented in 
joint debut recital as the winners of 
the New York Madrigal Society’s an- 
nual Town Hall Debut Award. 

Miss Wheeler revealed a lustrous 
voice, technically agile and secure in 
Bach’s “Phoebus eilt mit schnellen 
Pferden” from Cantata No. 202, and 
in the Buxtehude Cantata “Herr, wenn 
ich nur dich habe”. Her voice is of 
rather modest proportions, but had a 
classic purity which perfectly suited 
these works. If the group of five 
Brahms lieder were not quite as ideal 
a vehicle, Miss Wheeler nevertheless 
gave them smooth, intelligent per- 
formances, “O Kuehler Wald” par- 
ticularly. One admired the straight- 
forwardness of her interpretations 
even though her voice lacked suffi- 
ciently rich coloring to do all of the 
songs complete justice. She gave the 
premiere of four settings of Ogden 
Nash from “Animal Kingdom” by 
Norman Shapiro. These proved ami- 
able, tangy settings, clever enough, 
in an appropriately conventional 
style. 

Mr. Granat displayed a clear musi- 
cal grasp of everything he played, and 
well-developed technical facility. At 
its best, his tone was sweet, but his 
chief difficulty was a_ recurringly 
rough tone, sometimes accompanied 
with a slight flatness of pitch. This 
prevented one from fully enjoying his 
fine appreciation of the autumnal ro- 
manticism of Hindemith’s Viola So- 
nata, Op. 11, No. 4. In this work 
and the Stamitz Viola Concerto in D 
major, Op. 1, his accompanist was 
Carl Mosbacher, while Allen Rogers 
played for Miss Wheeler. —D. B. 
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Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 
113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CIRCLE 7-6900 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ATTRACTIONS 





2ad U.S. Tour 


The NBC Opera Company 


The Marriage of Figaro, Madam Butterfly, La Traviata in English—3 Compl 
Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Pead 
tr 








First American Tour—Oct. 3 to Dec. 12, 1957 


Orchestra «fe Florence Festival 


(Orchestra del Maggio Musicale Fiorentino) Company of 97 
CARLO ZECCHI and FRANCO FERRARA, Conductors 
Tour Direction: Coppicus & Schang By arr. with Albert Merini 


New! Direct from the Heart of Austria—Jan. to April 1958 


Vienna on Parade 


featuring the DEUTSCHMEISTER BAND 
CAPT. JULIUS HERRMANN, Conductor 
Singing Boys and Girls from the Vienna Woods 
Grinzing Schrammeln Ensemble (Waltzing Strings) with Zither 
Soloists: HEDY FASSLER, Soprano, ERWIN V, GROSS, Tener 
Company of 65 





Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 





Return of the great recording maestro 
Mantovani and his new music 
Orchestra of 45 Personal te 

First Time in America—February-March, 1958 


Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 


KAREL ANCERL, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Special, for Limited Tour Oct. 1957 


Little Orchestra Society 


THOMAS SCHERMAN, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Coppicus & Schang 





Company of 100 








New-——Company ef 50 
De Paur Opera Gala 22" osm 


LEONARD DE PAUR, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Coppicus & Schang 





5th American Tour 


Virtuosi di Roma 


RENATO FASANO, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Coppicus & Schang By arr. with Albert Morini 





4th Triumphant Return! — Feb.-April 1958 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold (36 voices) EDITH MOELLER, CONDUCTOR 





New! First Time on Tour 


Teddy Wilson's Concert Jazz 


(Starring TEDDY WILSON & his Trio). Company of 8 sextet, veecalist, 
dancer in a concertgoer’s excursion through the wonders ef jaxs. 
Personal Direction: Coppicus & Schang Produced by Peter Dean and Robert Altfield 





Concerto Festival 8" 


Pianist 


And the Knickerbocker Players, Company of 13, with Solo Trumpet. 
Program includes concerti of Torelli, Bach, Shostakovich, Liszt, Gettschalk. 
Personal Direetion: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 





Roman Totenberg and his 


Instrumental Ensemble 
Company of Nine 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 

















} COLUMBIA ARTISTS 


113 West 57th St. MANAGEMENT, IN Circle 7-6900 
New York 19, N. Y. Cable: Colconcert, N. Y. 


Personal Direction - 
Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


CLAUDIO 
Arrau 


Baldwin Piane 


Pianist 
JOSEPH 


Battista 


Baldwin Piano 


™ Carolers Sado | 


een Wilson, Soprano; Jonathan Wilson, 
Tenor; Eric Carlson, Bass; — pianist) 


- Concertmen 
& EDMOND KARLSRUD 


Bass Baritone 


Dudley 


TODD 
| Duncan 


EUGENE 


Pianist 


Baritone 


———E—— 


Pianist 


| London 


Baritone 





MILDRED 


Miller 


Mezzo-Soprano 





| WILLIAM 
| Primrose 


Violist 





Sanroma 


Baldwin Piane 


| 


(10 persons) | 


- <——s 





Pianist | 


ELEANOR 


_ Steber 


“EDWIN” 


Steffe 


CAMILLA 


Pianist | ~ Williams 


bination 





Personal Direction 
Kurt Weinhold © 





The Angulnives | 


| 
Baritone | 


YEHUDI 


Menuhin 


LEONARD 
Pennario 


Violinist 


Pianist | 


Personal Direction 
Andre Mertens 





LORENZO 
Alvary Beso 


Metropolitan, San Francisco, 


Teatro Colon, Paris Opera 


JORGE 


—__| Bolet 


BERL 


| Senofsky , oe | 


RISE 
Stevens 


Mezzo-Seprano 


Harp Quintet | 


"FRANCES 


Bible 


YI-KWEIl 
Sze 


Bass-Baritone 


Mezzo- Soprano: | 


~ WALTER 
fe 


Baritone 





NADINE 
Conner 


_ Della Casa 


Soprano 


Soprano | 


ALFRED and HERBERT 


Teltschik 


_ Forrester 





| 
| Duo-Pianists 


ALEC 
- Templeton 


Pianist 


THOMAS L. 
Thomas 


Baritone 








IGOR 


Baritone 





- Malcuzynsk 


Pianist 


EUGENE 


- Conley 


MAUREEN 


Contralto 


JAN 


_ Rubes 


RENATA 


| “Tebald 


Soprano 





THEODOR 


—_— 


Baritone 


pa Direction 


Horace J. Parmelee | 








ROMAN 


Totenberg 


DOROTHY 


i 


Soprano 


Pianist | —— 





DOROTHY 


Maynor 


Soprano 


| FRANCES 


- Yeend 


Soprano 


Violinist | 


MILDRED 


| Cone 


 BILEEN 
Farrell 


Herpist 


Soprano 


HERMAN 


Pianist 


Pianist 


| 








